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HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


Shovel Plow Combined. 








THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 










Upright, full circle, haif circle, Simple 
and strong at a reasonable price. Bands 
hooked before one doors, while horse is 
perating press. Will 


p— A Write for free 
ri log and prices. 
£ D. B. HENDRICKS & CO., 
= Ten Broeck Ave., 
Kingston, N. ¥. 


Baling Presses on Easy Terms 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS cn Editorial Page. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 








You Get MORE with a 


CHATHAM 


than with any other, and more than you expect. 
We furnish FREE with every Chatham 


17 Screens and Riddles 


for every purpose and combination 
of purposes for which the farmer or 
seedsman, ranchman or planter can 
—— need them. hus you 
secure in one machine a Separator, 


SOLD ON TIME der, Timothy Seed Saver and 


i H : Fanning Mill, for taking out weed 
With or Without the Bagging Attachment. ¢as. mnustard and cockle from 


seed wheat and all seed grain, cleaning and grading any kind of grain sown, including 
wheat, rye, timothy, clover, millet, oats, barley, flax, peas, beans, corn, alfalfa, broom 
corn, grass seed, tobacco seed, chufas, pecans, rice, cow peas, velvet beans, peanuts, ~{ 

Kaffir corn, cotton, etc.,etc. This insures Highes¢ Market Price for crop sold, most PSY 3 
productive and cleanest. yield of crop sown. 


Special Screens for Grading Corn and Special Screens for Taking 
Buckhorn Out of Clover. Teoe7k6. our oom. Screens for oll etze euthout © Obatham, 
for it is sold to you om time, and more than pays for itself before you are asked to pay for it. 


On Exhibition at 40 Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
and Block 10, Palace of Agrieulture, St. Louis Worid’s Fair. 


* 
Every Chatham Carries Our Five Years Cuarantee 
and will be oR to you from the following distributing points, whichever is nearest you: Peorie, 
Tll.; Freeport, I1].; Des Moines, lowa; Indianapolis, Ind.; H: MF poars. Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Minneapolis, 
linn. ; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Pendlcton, Ore., and D: ayton, O., as well as from € ither of our 
factories—Detroit, Mich., or Chatham, Ont. “iow to Make Dollars Out of Wind” is a truthful book 
of facts and instructive information that is invaluable to the student of intensive farming. It tells 
how others pick up hundreds of dollars on their places more by forethought and care than by work, 
and gives names and letters of partics who have found a little breeze to be a good money-maker. lt 
furthe 23 tells how you can secure a Chatham Fanning Mill, use it to your profit and pay for it Fater on. 

Write for this book today, without fail. 1t will come back by return mail, Address ali letters 


The Manson Campbell Co, Ltd. (Mfrs, Chatham Fanning Mills, Incubators, Brooders) 
217 Wesson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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emnvesticate the Monarch” 
Hydraulic Press before 
C buying. Special Con- 
weructee, Added Con- 
Maximum 
P R ESS ES Dapacity. ‘and Results. 
Catalogue free. 
MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY, 
41, Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 995 oodchucks,Gophers, 

and Grain Insects. 

“The wheels of the 


gods grind slow but 
exceedingly small.” So the weevil, but you can 


Soe itn Fuma Carbon Bisulphlde” sr going 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. 
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New and Im proved 
with Self Feed Table, 







Send for 
Free Catalogue, 





BLIZZ ARD Feed and Ensilage Cutter or * . : SAY M ANURE SPREADERS 









Shredder with Wind Elevator 


Does better work than an 


ter ever made; will elevate to 

any desired height andin any di- 

rection, Kernels of corn ground 

into meal, mixed all through the 

silage, Staiks and leaves battered 

softened, settle quicker, pack eloser, 

Silo will take. ica more Silage. Less heating, 
fermentation, and souring. Better and sweeter 
silage, Good for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well digested. Does splendid work in shredding and 
cutting dry stalks, Fully guaranteed, 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. Spread just as thin or 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change. Most substantial, — 
sageee, lightegt draft. 

’ FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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ETROIT Micri. 
1600.HAS TINGS ST 
































Box 33 Canton, Ohio. 
“wane MODERN SILO FILLER, 
The New Smaliecy Special No. 18 is 
—_ the strongest ensilage cutter 


e, The gears on this machine are as 
vy as aes on our No. 26. No more breakages. 


Cheaper than Chain Carriers. pres 4 feed rolls, flaring sides and deep throat, de- 











Agents Wanted 


represent us in all parts of the country. Profitable, 
permanent work. We have something that can- 
not be equaled as a money maker. It sells at 


N N opening is offered toa number of live agents, to 


sight in every farm home, schoollibrary, to teach- 
ers and students, as wellas town "and village homes. You 
will miss the best chance you ever had tomake money 


fast if you do not write at once. Unwise to delay, so ced d increases ty 83 cent. 
send your application promptly. First come, first served. How? Sere cen eener nN nes peg See oe 


ORANGE jJUD D COM PANY like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stronger, 
faster and better than ever before. Patented. They 


Dept. S. B., 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. clearance. Fill an ordinary silo in ene da 


ed for rapid work. Safety blower pressed from 
Drive belt runs Cutter and Blower. | Gigned for rap! — oe ggg 


heavy sheet steel—cannot warp or crack. 
trouble to set upor move. Sold on a positive 
guarantee, Far superior to other blowers or 
chain carriers. 500 revolutions on cutter 
abundant speed for a 50 ft, silo. We make 
carriers, blowers and patent shredder heads 
for any Smalley Power Cutter. Goods guar- 
anteed the very best. Prices lower than others. 
We also make drag and circularsaw machines, 
sweep and tread powers, 50 years of practical 
experience, Freecatalogue. We make? sizes 
of self feed and 13 sizes of hand feed cutters, ~ 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X Manitowoc, Wis. 



















The New “OHIO” eas 


(patent applied for) is improvement over old style hood, - 
savesmeninthe silo. The man st the cutter does [EE a 
tell. Two new sizes for 1904. Nos, 14 and 17, built 


have deeperthroats, largercutiing cylinders, more 


Unprece- 
dented success in 1903 is proven by innumerable views and 
letters from users, aes the new catalogue. An“Ohio” Blows — 
er will save you the 65. ee Our absolute guarantee § 

We continue to a 























styles ote cutters and elevators 


The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. . : 
GOth Year. \“Sodern Silage Methods" ten conta, stampe or coin. i 
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Green Feed for the Summer Dairy Herd. 


GEORGE A. BILLINGS, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA. 





HE object of summer forage 
is twofold, namely, to supple- 
ment the succulent pasture 
feed when that becomes in- 
adequate for the needs of the 
dairy herd, or to maintain a 
continuous supply of green 
feed throughout the summer 
when pasturage is not avail- 
able. While the latter has 
some disadvantages over per- 
manent pasturage in the increased cost of pre- 
paring the land and handling the crop, the in- 
creased yield per acre will, without a doubt, 
offset this expense. We must therefore select 
in a rotation those crops which mature at dif- 
ferent periods of the summer season so as to 
keep up a supply of fresh feed from May 1 to 
November 1. The crop rotation suggested by 
the following table taken from bulletin 158 of 
the New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion has been practiced for several seasons, 
supplying 50 animals for six months. 

The average amount given per day in the 
above table was 60.4 pounds. Twenty-four 
acres were cultivated exclusively and 14 in part 
of the season. The records for several years 
show that over three cows can be kept on an 
acre in the six months of the growing season. 

















AUTUMN METHODS IN SOWING RYE. 


Rye is the earliest of our forage plants and 
should be sown at different periods in the fall, 
which will lengthen the period of harvesting 
in the spring to about 15 days. It will be the 
most satisfactory if sown with a drill at the 
rate of two bushels per acre, but may also be 
sown as a cover crop in corn, preventing leach- 
ing and fed or plowed under green in the spring 
as desired. The cutting should commence when 
the heads begin to show, otherwise the stalk 
becomes too woody and unpalatable toward the 


Table Showing 


Crop Rotation. 





Period of 
Seed cutting Yield 
Kind used (bus) Seeded and seeding (tons) 
Be: SN DOI. 5506096059 40489460 i00040000C00 868s t Sept 27, ’00 May 1-7 9.4 
Be, FN NE ob 6 ono enw bieect ese elenssesdesess 4 Oct 3, °00 May 7-19 19.2 
Alfalfa, first cutting ......... Keeiueeetne bene os 7-12 May 14, ’98 May 19-25 11.1 
Wee A ID ok das skedn sess onswevessassds» 4 Sept 26, ’00 May 25-June 1 10.4 
CoeeOe COVER, BEE GOTGE 6oicdccesindccxccssds 1-5 July 16, 00 June 1-21 42.8 
ee I, Be NN boc emcee cian esesccceces _ —_ June 21-26 8.3 
Oats (4 bus) and peas (3 bus), two acres...... — April 2 June 26-July 4 12.4 
Oats (4 bus) and peas (3 bus), two acres...... _— April 11 July 4-9 8.2 
RTRRAER, DOCTRINE oo oie 5.060.680 0550 6000. 00:0,08 _ _ July 9-11 2.1 
Oats (10 bus) and peas (7% bus), five acres..... — April 19 July 11-22 16.4 
Southern white corn, two acres ............++- le May 2 July 22-Aug 3 17.7 
Barnyard millet, two acres ..... ea kintbennees 1% June 19 Aug 3-19 23.2 
ay DOU, GRO DOI. occ ccdcccncéccesvccecscens 2 June 10 Aug 19-25 8.8 
N:P icivinicdiackavscueeccsseeens 2 June 10 Aug 25-Sept 1 10.5 
Cowpeas (2 bus) and kafir corn (1 bu), 2 acres. — July 10 Sept 1-16 24.4 
Pearl millet, two acres ....... eee ak ae aad 4 July 11 Sept 16-Oct 1 20.2 
CowpeaS, OME ACTS ....ccccccces atulicanw st idlien sche ae 1% July 24 Oct 1-5 8.9 
Mixed grasses, five acres (partly dried)........ _ — Oct 5-27 20.0 
OROEs,, CWO TE a5 os 65.9606 6 d0.006d0c cdr s0s6esse 3% Sept 2 Oct 27-Nov 1 5.2 
Prete eer eeT eT Pe TET OTT ETT TTT TTT TT eT TT eT TT coos S703 


last. An application of 150 pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre will stimulate its growth and give 
excellent results. 

Alfalfa seems to be the most promising of 
all of our summer forage plants. It does best 
on a rich, warm, sandy loam with a deep, 
gravelly subsoil. A hardpan subsoil is most 
unfavorable. It should be well drained and on 
a new field an abundant supply of lime is nec- 
essary. The fertilizers applied should be main- 
ly potash and phosphoric acid. Where the al- 
falfa is sowed in the spring the lime can be 
applied in the fall previous at the rate of from 
35 to 40 bushels per acre and the fertilizers put 
on just previous to seeding. The ground should 
be kept free from weeds the season preceding, 
as the weeds are detrimental to the proper 
growth of the seed. For the same reason ma- 
nure should not be applied except as a mulch 
the end of the first season. 

The preparation of the soil should be thor- 
ough, about 30 pounds of seed per acre broad- 
casted and worked in with a weeder or light 
harrow so as not to get the seed in too deep, 
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BEAUTIFUL STATE FAIR BUILDING FOR HORSES IN THIS COUNTRY 


and the whole lightly rolled. The first cutting 
should be early enough to check the growth of 
weeds, tilting the cutter bar slightly to not cut 
too close, allowing the clippings to remzin as 
a mulch unless -too heavy. 

ALFALFA FIELDS IN AUTUMN. 

Care should be taken to not cut too late in 
the fall, thus leaving the crowns of the roots 
exposed, to be winterkilled. A ton-dressing of 
ten tons of manure just before winter is excel- 
lent asa mulch. Alfalfa for fodder or hay must 
be cut when it begins to blossom, whether the 
crop is short or tall. 

In feeding the green crop to cattle, begin 
with 20 pounds per head the first day, increas- 
ing to 40, then 50 pounds the third or fourth 
day. In this way there is no danger from any 
injurious effects. Because of its nitrogenous 
nature alfalfa requires a strongly carbonaceous 
feed ration, using corn meal or hominy as the 
basis. In making hay, unusual care must be 
taken to let it cure in the cock, else a large 
part of the leaves will be lost. A hay tedder 

[To Page 107.] 
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Experts who have seen the building on the Ohio state fair grounds at Columbus concede they are the finest structures of the kind in 
this country, if not in the world. Our illustration is reproduced from a photograph showing the splendid horse exhibition building. It is 
332 feet square, constructed of stone and brick with a slate roof. It has capacity for about 500 head of horses and has an exhibition arena 
in the center, surrounded by an amphitheater from which visitors can witness the scoring and judging. The architectural features are at- 
tractive. The contrast between this building and those used for similar purposes on many state fair grounds is striking. 
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Australian Method of Budding Trees. 





A simple and very successful method of bud- 
ding trees has been used by J. Bell, a fruit 
grower of New South Wales, with splendid re- 
sults. He says: “I have a large peach tree in 
my yard measuring 23 inches in circumference 
at the base and 18% inches 6 feet from the 
ground. It is about ten years old. I made 
some experiments upon it with a new method 
of budding. I sharpened a piece of bone to a 
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BELL’S NEW IDFA ABOUT BUDDING. 


point like a lead pencil and fixed it in a handle, 
as shown at a. The tool resembled a carpen- 
ter’s awl. The handle of an old tooth brush 
can be used to good advantage in making this 
point, as ,it can be mounted in the handle. In 
my experience, I find that bone wili not discolor 
the sap like steel or iron. After making a suffi- 
cient hole in the bark, I inserted the bud and 
then tacked a piece of leather (shown at b) 
over the bud, using upholsterers’ 44-inch gimp 
pins. The pins are enameled and 
do not rust. 

“Several buds were inserted in 
this manner and when they swell- 
ed the tacks were loosened so 
that the leather could be easily . 
removed. Wedge grafts, 6 inches 
long, were also put in the same 
way. The buds, however, grew 
much more evenly and were 
stronger than the grafts. I in- 
serted 11 buds of three different 
varieties of peaches in this tree. 
They are now all bearing large 
and excellent fruit. I would rec- 
ommend the adoption of this 
method for all old trees requiring 
new wood. This can be done 
without interfering with the tree’s 
bearing fruit while the buds are 
maturing. No string, clay, graft- 
ing wax or other material is re- 
quired with this system. The ac- 
companying illustration gives a 
fairly good idea of this method, including the 
shape of the awl and piece of leather used. 
This method can also be applied to the old T- 
system of budding by tacking wet sole leather 
over the buds, leaving space for growth. A 
hole should be made in the leather for the pins, 
so the bark or bud will not be bruised. The 
best time for doing this work is when the sap 
is full and when the bark will strip easily.” 

This idea of budding and grafting is interest- 
ing and may have some advantages, but it is 
questionable whether or not it will prove as 
effective, in the long run, as where buds are 
put in young growth and where the graft is 
properly set. Mr Bell’s method, however, is 
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worthy of attention from the fact that the pro- 
duction of the tree is not interrupted. At any 
rate, the system is worthy of careful trial and 
may be of special value on trees where it is 
not desirable to cut them off to force new 
growth for budding or grafting in the regular 
way. 


Cover Crops for Eastern Orchards. 





In my orchards I have had good results with 
soy heans, leaving the whole crop on the ground 
over winter. I sow one bushel of seed to the 
acre. I think winter rye sown early would 
be a good crop, but it should not be allowed 
to ripen the grain in the spring. Crimson clo- 
ver has not been an unqualified success. Last 
fall my stand was fine, but it was badly winter- 
killed.—[S. S. Stouffer, Washington County, 
Md. 

For orchard cover crops, I think the common 
red clover about as reliable as anything else, 
if not better, for this northern climate. Those 
who use this have found it succesful in this 
section.—[T. B. Wilson, Ontario County, N Y. 

The Mammoth red clover is the best winter 
cover crop for an orchard in this section. I 
usually sow ten pounds of seed per acre early 
in July. In my experience it is a more certain 
crop than crimson clover, grows more tons per 
acre and is less liable to winterkill. I am sow- 
ing 20 acres of peach and apple orchard to a 
mixture of one part each of soy beans, buck- 
wheat and Canada peas, using three pecks per 
acre, the field being topped with 200 pounds of 
superphosphate per acre. I have sown half a 
field with rape also and will have something 
to feed until early winter. About September 1 
100 head of swine will have the fun of tramping 
it down and getting the best out of it. I have 
inoculated soy beans with bacteria and hope for 
good results.—[T. E. Cross, Dutchess Coun- 
7 0 X. 

The best orchard cover crop is clover. At 
Orchard farm, for 15 years, we have cultivated 
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SIMPLE OLIVE OIL PRESS 


the soil up to July 1, then sowed 16 pounds 
crimson clover seed per acre. We are now mix- 
ing red clover with the crimson, using half of 
each kind. After several years of clover we 
sow rye, two bushels per acre, August 1 to 10, 
and plow in early the following spring.— 
[George T. Powell, Columbia County, N Y. 
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Milk from Aged Cows—According to some 
Wisconsin tests, milk from cows decreases some- 
what in quality as the animals advance in age. 
Yor one year results were about as follows: 
Milk obtained from cows one year old showed 
4.49% fat; two years old, 4.40%; three years 
old, 4.29%; four years old, 4.17%. 








SEASONABLE FARM SUBJECTS 


Pressing Olives for Oil. 


J. H. BARBER, CALIFORNIA, 





The illustration shows the simple style of 
Olive press in use among the Italian settlers in 
Amador county, among the California foothil!s. 
The barrel, made by a local blacksmith, is of 
narrow iron staves, strongly hooped with stout 
iron hoops. Each stave is riveted to every 
hoop, and the hoops are hinged so that the 
barrel can be opened to faciiitate removal of 
pomace. 

Narrow slits are-left betweea the staves, 
through which the juice, mingled oil and water, 
escapes, trickling down to the base. In this 
instance the base is of wood, covered with tin, 
with a raised edge opening on one side into a 
spout. From this the juice runs into settling 
vessels, usually kerosene cans well scoured, 
placed to receive it. A more substantial form 
of base in use is a block of granite or marble 
with a circular groove in the smootk top to 
cate? the juice. 

The press is set beneath tne conveniently 
overhanpving limb of a live oak, and power ap- 
plied by means of an ordinary jackscrew operat- 
ing between the limb and a heavy wooden disk 
resting on top of the pomace. Mats of woven 
willow twigs are sed to keep the pomace sep- 
arated in tiers in the press, the juice thus 
coming more freely than if the pomace were 
in a solid mass. Olive oil of excellent quality 
is made with these crude presses, and with 
filtering apparatus ro more elaborate. 





Spraying the Potato Crop. 


L. A. CLINTON, CONNECTICUT AGRI COLLEGE. 





Every year the necessity for spraying be- 
comes more imperative. Growers must spray 
at the present time not only to destroy the po- 
tato bugs, but to protect them from the little 
leaf flea beetle and from the blight. All farm- 
ers have learned of the use of paris green, but 
they have not all learned that paris green can 
be applied in the bordeaux mixture or applied 
with the dry pump gun or with water. 

Bordeaux mixture, if thoroughly used, will 
protect the potato2s against the attacks of the 
leaf flea beetle, which is the first enemy of 
the potato plant to appear in the spring. Last 
year the potato crop throughout Connecticut 
was very seriously injured by the potato rot 
which followed the potato blight. To prevent 
this disease, not only must bordeaux be used, 
but it must be used very thoroughly. 

In the past, potatoes have been protected 
from blight by the use of bordeaux, but only 
when it was put on in a most thorough man- 
ner. At the college, a barrel was mounted on 
a two-wheeled cart and with a man to run the 
force pump and two men tc hold the nozzles, 
we went down the potato rows literally soaking 
the vines. 

Potato sprayers have been used by means of 
which the expense was greatly lessened, but 
by use of these sprayers we have not been able 
to guarantee our potatoes against blight. I do 
not know of any way by which the bordeaux 
can be applied as thoroughly as by means of 
the hand pump. 

With the pump it is possible to stop the ma- 
chine snywhere and to go as slowly as desired. 

There is no crop which pays better for the 
amount of labor expended on it than the po- 
tato®crop. He who would succeed must study 
his plants, must study his soil, and must bring 
about those conditions which most fully meet 
the requirements of the potato plants. If it 
is not possible to secure all the conditions fa- 
vorable, secure aS many as possible. If the 
soil is not of ideal texture, then give it extra 
preparation. 

















HANDLING FIELD CROPS [5] tor 


Securing Nitrogen for Farm Crops. 


The cheapest source of nitrogen for farm 
crops is the various leguminous plants grown 
for forage and for seed. Among these the most 
commonly used are alfalfa, the common clovers, 
cowpeas, soy beans, crimson clover, hairy vetch, 
velvet beans, etc. This list is being added to 
year by year. These plants take the nitrogen 
from the air and store it up in their roots for 
their own use, and for the use of the crops 
which follow. This transfer of nitrogen from 
the air to the roots is made pos- 
sible by certain bacteria which live 
on the roots of these leguminous 
crops. These bacteria live in 
tubercles or slight swellings on the 
roots of these plants. Just how 
this transfer is affected is not 
known, but that it is accomplished 
no one doubts. By carefully dig- 
ging up an alfalfa plant, or any of 
the others mentioned, and exam- 
ining the roots, they will be found 
invested by small swellings. 
These are the bacteria tubercles, 
or homes of the bacteria. Some- 
times they are found in great 
bunches as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which repre- 
sents the bunches of tubercles on 
the roots of a velvet bean plant. 





These particular tubercles were 


tubers are stored in bins with false bottoms 
raised 2 or 3 inches above the floor, and there 
is an air space or passageway between the bins 
and the walls of the building, so that there may 
be a free circulation of air all around the tubers. 


BEST STORAGE TEMPERATURE. 

It is a common practice among some growers 
to maintain the temperature of the house at 
about 90 degrees for the first week or two after 
the tubers are put in, so as to cause them to 
lose their excess of moisture. Thorough ven- 
tilation mst be given duritg this period, to 











secured by inoculating the soil with 

velvet bean bacteria. Nitrogen was 

formerly supplied to growing crops by the ap- 
plication of some soluble nitrate. This was too 
expensive for most field crops, although it is 
still practiced to a certain extent for our larger 
crops, and is particularly valuable for forcing 
truck and garden crops. The farmer, however, 
should plan to secure his nitrogen by growing 
some of the forage crops noted above, saving 
the forage or grain for his stock. He will find 
his soil greatly enriched. 

a 
Harvesting and Storing Sweet Potatoes. 


J. W. LUOYD, ILLINOIS, 


Sweet potatoes should be harvested before the 
vines are seriously injured by frost. If only 
a few are grown in the garden, they may be 
dug with an ordinary potato fork. If, however, 
the area is large, the tubers may be plowed 
out after the vines have been cut with a rolling 
coulter, or a special digger having two coulters, 
two plows and a cutting blade, may be em- 
ployed. Whatever the tool used, care should 
be taken to avoid cutting, bruising or breaking 
the tubers, since an injured tuber does not keep 
well when stored. The tubers should be dug 
only when the soilis dry. It is considered best 
to dig them in the morning of a bright day, 
shake off the dirt by hand, and leave them 
lying in the field till afternoon to dry; then 
take them in and place them under cover bee 
fore night. 

STORE IN A DRY PLACE. 

To keep well, sweet potatoes must be stored 
in a dry, warm place having a fairly uniform 
temperature. In storing on a small scale, as 
for home use, the tubers may be packed in 
boxes of dry sand or road dust, and placed in 
a basement containing a furnace, or in an upper 
room, close to a chimney. For storing in large 
quantities, specially constructed buildings are 
used. These are usually built entirely above 
ground, have dead air spaces in the walls, and 
double doors and windows. A stove is placed 
in the building so that the desired temperature 
may be maintained, even in the coldest weather. 
Means for ventilation must be provided. The 





TUBERCLES OF VELVET BEAN 


allow the escape of the moisture-laden atmos- 
phere. After this sweating process is com- 
pleted, the temperature is usually lowered to 
50 or 60 degrees, and is kept as uniform as pos- 
sible throughout the storage season. 

Sweet potatoes in storage should never be 
moved, sorted or handled in any way until 
just before they are to be marketed. After be- 
ing handled, they soon rot. For this reason, 
it is a practice with some growers to store in 
small bins so that the entire contents of one 
bin may be taken out at once, without disturb- 
ing the remainder of the tubers in storage. 











Growing Macaroni Wheat Only Where Adapted 


M. A. CARLETON, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





The reason why a few farmers occasionally 
have less success than others with this wheat, 
and why the quality has been inferior, is that 
they have attempted to grow it where it does 
not belong. The department of agriculture has 
always emphasized the fact that the grain is 
adapted to semi-arid districts. Not only this, 
but that it can oniy be grown successfully in 
these districts. The quantity and quality de- 
creases as the amount of rainfail increases, and, 
within certain limits, increases as the amount 
of rainfall decreases. 

Within 40 or 50 miles west from the Red 
river the macaroni wheat should probably not 
be grown at all, as a general rule, as its culti- 
vation will not be followed with the desired 
success. The effort should be to push the 
wheat gradually and constantly farther and 
farther westward. You will be surprised to 
find how far west it will grow, thriving with a 
smaller amount of rainfall than we have ever 
yet supposed. 

The year 1903 we met with two difficulties 
that may exist at any time with any crop, and 
which cannot be overcome, but which must 
be kept in mind. Last season was a very wet 
one, and entirely unfavorable for macaroni 
wheat, and yet we have produced by far the 
largest crop yet grown. At the same time the 
production of this wheat in other countries, 
especially in Russia, has been very large and 
usually of good quality. Our wheat being of 
comparatively poor quality and having to com- 
pete with the greater production in other coun- 
tries, has made it particularly unfortunate for 
our export of the grain. As it is the first year 
we have exported, our reputation had to 
begin with a crop of very poor quality. Never- 
theless, up to date probably over 1,000,000 bush- 
els of the 1903 crop has been exported, and 
without question five or six times that amount 
could have been exported if the quality had 
been good. 











PICKING PEACHES IN A MICHIGAN ORCHARD 


In the commercial orchards along the lake shore counties in the western part of the state 
peach orchards are given the best of cultivation during the growing season. Commercial fer- 
tilizers are added when needed. The fruit is picked in one-third bushel baskets by means of 
stepladders. The baskets are placed in a wagon, hauled to the packing house, where the fruit 


is sorted and graded preparatory to shipping. 
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The Peach Tree Root Aphis. 


A. E. STENE, RHODE ISLAND EXP STATION. 





Tell us how to get rid of the root 
aphis on peach trees. For the iast 
three years all of our newly set trees 
have been so badly affected as to make 
them almost worthless. Nearly all of 
our peach trees have been grown by a 
wholesale nursery in a southern state. 
Do you think it is carried on the roots 
of the young trees or is it in the ground 
where the trees are set?—[Whipple 
Brothers, Rhode Island. 

The aphis which your correspondent 
is troubled with is probably the black 
peach aphis. This insect has two forms, 
a wingless and a winged. The former 
is found on the roots of the trees at 
all seasons. Early in the spring. they 
make their way to the branches, where 
the winged forms are developed. It 
then spreads from tree to tree. The 
aphis can be carried on the roots of 
nursery stock, and doubtless that is the 
way it first got into the orchard of our 
correspondent. For the aerial forms 
spraying with kerosene emulsion is an 
effective remedy, but the underground 
ones are much more difficult to reach, 

The foilowing remedies are recom- 
mended: Apply dilute kerosene emul- 
sion to the ground around the tree, and 
then water thoroughly to carry the 
mixture down to the roots. Kainit is 
used in many orchards in New Jersey, 
and is said to be quite effective. It 
should be applied just before a rain, if 
possible. Tobacco waste buried among 
the roots, or the decoction applied. to 
the ground around the tree is also said 
te be beneficial. [Tobacco dust at the 
rate of one pound per square foot sur- 
face is good.] 

The best remedy, and perhaps, also, 
the most expensive, is carbon  bisul- 
phide. An ounce of the liquid is poured 
into each of two or three holes around 
the tree. The holes should be from 5 
to 8 inches deep, and 16 to 24 inches 
from the trunk of the tree. The holes 
must be covered with damp earth as 
soon as the liquid is poured into them. 
As an additional aid in confining the 
fumes, a heavy wet cloth of come kind 
may be spread around the tree. Some 
advocate exploding the fumes which 
gather under the cloth in order to drive 
the rest of the gas further into the 
ground. ®he applications must be made 
as soon as trees are found to be af- 
fected. Trees that have suffered from 
the ravages of the insects for some time 
better be dug out and destroyed, and 
the ground planted to something else. 





Asparagus in North Jersey. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, 





Notwithstanding the shortage in the 
asparagus crop a year ago, growers in 
Monmouth county, N J, are well satis- 
fied with the crop, and the acreage is 
increasing considerably. About 500 
acres were in asparagus in that county 
for the season of 1904, Middletown be- 
ing the center of the industry. In nor- 
mal crop years several carloads a diy 
are shipped from that station during 
the cutting season. New York is the 
popular market. 

A few years ago Conover’s Collossal, 
which originated in Middletown, was so 

adly damaged by rust that its culture 
was almost abandoned. As the rust 
could not be controlled, the only re- 
course was to find a rust-resisting va- 
riety, and the Palmetto and French 
asparagus were introduced. W. B. Con- 
over set the first field of Palmetto 12 
years ago, and has just taken it out 
after securing good crops through the 
most severe period of rust. He now 
has 35 acres. Others followed his ex- 
ample, setting a large acreage in these 
varieties; many fields were three years 
old the past spring. These varieties 
lave points of similarity, but some con- 
sider the French the more productive; 
neither seems to equal in yield the old 
Conover’s Collossal in its palmy days. 

Asparagus is grown upon a sandy 
loam well suited to trucking crops, but 








ORCHARD AND 


soils that look alike vary considerably, 
and the crop succeeds better on some 
fields than others. It is heavily fer- 
tilized, a popular dressing being one 
ton of high grade fertilizers per acre 
alternated every second year with 1000 
pounds fertilizer and a good coating 
of manure, 

Stable manure was commonly used 
many years ago, but was abandoned 
when the use of fertilizers became gen- 
eral. Now growers are returning to 
manure in part because their soil suf- 
fered from a lack of humus. Cover 
crops cannot be handled conveniently 
in an asparagus bed, and the only prac- 
tical means of restoring humus was 
through manure, 

Of course the main supply of plant 
food is obtained from commercial fer- 
tilizers. These are factory preparations 
and vary considerably in analysis. Sev- 
eral prominent growers use a brand 
containing 4% ammonia, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 10% potash, costing $30 per 
ton in: g<rlots. A carload is not an un- 
usual antity for a large grower. 

Manure is spread in the winter be- 
cause it is a convenient time, but fer- 
tilizers are applied in the early summer, 
when cutting is finished. This practice 
of summer fertilizing is based on the 
idea that asparagus buds are made in 
the fall, and that the roots store up 
food supplies at that season for use in 
developing the shoots in the spring. It 
is thought that spring fertilizing forces 
a premature growth, resulting in a 
large number of small shoots; growers 
prefer a smaller number of large shoots, 
as the price increases with the size. 

PE 


Planting and Culture of Currants. 


MARK HAVENHILL, IOWA. 





The soils best adapted to the currant 
are strong, rich loams having a consid- 
erable admixture of clay. Sandy loams 
are also gcod. The richer the soil, the 
more vigorous the growth, for currants 
are gross feeders. A cool northern ex- 
posure or a shaded place is the most 
suitable; hence, they are many times 
planted in orchard rows between the 
trees and in gardens along the north 
side of the fence or building, and when 
so planted produce better than when in 
the open, exposed to the sun. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL AND TILLAGE, 


The soil preparation for planting 
should be thorough. The plowing should 
be of medium depth and the land well 
pulverized so that the surface is fine 
and mellow. If the subsoil is hardpan, 
subsoiling is sometimes advisable. The 
area may then be marked off with a 
plow in two directions, giving rows 6 
feet apart one way and 4 feet the other 
way, the young bushes being planted at 
the intersections of the furrows, and 
the soil well firmed about the roots, 
leaving the surface layer loose to form 
a dust mulch. 

The tillage should be frequent, thor- 
ough ang shallow, for if deep cultiva- 
tion is followed, the roots may be in- 
jured. In home gardens it is considered 
a good practice to mulch heavily with 
well-rotted manure free from grass and 
weed seeds, or with other articles such 
as leaves, grass, fresh mown from the 
lawn, and sometin.es wood ashes, the 
potash from these having a good effect 
on the fruit. In commercial plantations 
this practice is not so often practiced. 

PRUNING CURRANTS. 

The fruit is borne on both old and 
new wood, but the best fruit is pro- 
duced by one, two and three-year-old 
canes. After th.ce years of age the old 
wood should be cut out, leaving from 
four to eight stems of varying ages not 
exceeding three years. No wood over 
three years of age should be Kept, as it 
then becomes hollow and rough barked, 
and harbors worms, insect eggs and 
fungous spores. To destroy these, the 
old wood should always be cut out, 
gathered and burned immediately after 
removal, and not left lying around, as 
is sometimes done. The old idea of 


training the currant in the form of a 





TRUCK PATCH 


tree is not now considered profitable, 
but rather the plant is allowed to 
sucker and send up many stems, the 
number being limited as above de- 
scribed. 

Commercial growers usually keep a 
bush from eight to ten years, then grub 
it out and plant new. The yield varies 
from about 50 to 250 bushels per acre, 
although the maximum is seldom reach- 
ed except in well-cultivated commere 
cial plantations. In garden culture, 
from two to four pounds per bush is 
considered a fair crop, although this is 
often exceeded. 


Summer Crop Problems. 
GEORGE A. BILLINGS, N J EXPER STA, 








Is it possible to gather two crops of 
oat hay from the same piece of land, 
cutting the first crop early and re- 
planting same? Is silage corn sown in 
rows or broadcast; how much does it 
take to plant an acre? Have you ever 
heard of anyone planting oats and peas 
together ?—[A New Jersey Subscriber. 

It may be possible, but the second 
crop will probably be very light. Oats 
do not do well when planted in hot 
weather, the crop makes but little 
growth and is attacked by rust and 
other fungous diseases. In this lati- 
tude, after May 15, it is better to sow 
for the second crop barnyard millet, 
and after June 1, good results can be 
attained by sowing cowpeas alone or in 
combination with kafir corn. Barley, 
planted from August 1 to 15, will also 
bring good returns. 

To insure the best success, corn for 
silage should be planted in drills 3 
or 3% feet apart, and kept thoroughly 
cultivated. Plant 10 to 15 quarts per 
acre. Peas and oats grown together is 
a standard crop throughout the eastern 
states, ranking next to corn as a forage, 
furnishing a highly nutritious and al- 
most balanced ration. The New Jersey 
experiment station has raised it an- 
nually for several years. 


-— 
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Best Varieties of Tomatoes—Here in 
southern Illinois, tomatoes are grown 
on a commercial basis for the Chicago 
market. In that market all purple to- 
matoes are called Acme, and all others 
Trophy. While all growers admit the 
excellence of the Acme as a table va- 
riety, it is a shy bearer, has a tender 
skin and cracks and rots badly. For 
this reason it is not as_ extensively 
grown as formerly. Some growers claim 
that they can get the best results by 
mixing seeds of three or four of the 
purple kinds. For instance, they take 
equal quantities of Acme, Imperial and 
Beauty, mix and plant. The following 
are some of the best purple kinds grown 
in my county: Imperial, Beauty, Acme, 
Dwarf Champion and Trucker’s Favor- 
ite. An ounce of tomato seed, under 
favorable circumstances, will produce 
from 2500 to 3000 tomato plants.—[E. R. 
Jinnette, Union County, II. 





First Floor of a Cottage—The illus- 
tration shows a compactly arranged 
house with four 
rooms, a pantry 
and a large porch 
on the first floor. 
The kitchen opens 
into both the sit- 
ting and dining 
rooms. The parlor 
is large, well 
lighted and well 
shaded and pro- 
tected with a 
porch on two 
sides. This house has a basement and 
three rooms on the second floor. 








Ridging Sweet Potatoes on irrigat- 
ed land in Nebraska increased the yield 
about 29%. When these ridges were 
mulched in addition, the yield was in- 
creased over 53%. On level land where 
no ridging was done, mulching was of 
no benefit. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


Enriching the Soil. 


Fertilizing Potatoes for Market. 


DANIEL JONES, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J. 





There is a great deal of commercial 
fertilizers used in the vicinity of Free- 
hold, principally on the leading money 
crop—potatoes, I use a home mixture 
put up by the purchasing agent of our 
Monmouth county grange. Our formu- 
la is nitrogen 5%, phosphoric acid 8 and 
potash 8 This gives as good satisfac- 
tion as anything we can get. I think 
there is none better, 

I use all my fertilizers in the row with 
potatoes. I put it in with a planter, 
using from 600 to 800 pounds per acre, 
with a coat of stable or yard manure, 
applied preferably in the fall or winter, 
before plowing. I generally plant pota- 
toes after corn. Some use less and oth- 
ers more fertilizers than I do. We grew 
3700 barrels potatoes upon 35 acres last 
season. 





Liming Grass Lands. 


H. I. PATTERSON, MD EXPER STA. 





Would grass land be benefited by 
spreading it with lime in the fall? If 
so, how much per acre, as I have a lim. 
ited amount of manure? Do you think 
it would pay to spread lime on sod 
ground that has been plowed this fall, 
and whether the lime should be plowed 
under or just harrowed for corn in 
the spring?—[A Reader, Baltimore 
County, Md. 

Our experiments with top-dressing 
pasture lands with lime shows it to 
be beneficial. While we have no defi- 
nite results in applying lime as a top- 
dressing to grass for hay purposes, yet 
should expect that this would be hene- 
ficial in case the land was in need of 
lime. Our experiments would seem to 
indieate that 20 or 25 bushels of stone 
lime per acre would be sufficient for 
one application. On most lands in 
Maryland applications of lime will be 
found beneficial. It is a very good 
practice ta apply it to sod land after it 
has been plowed, and then getting the 
lime incorporated with the soil by har- 
rowing it in. This is a much better 
way of applying lime than before plow- 
ing. 





Rape in the Orchard, 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 





One of the important features in or- 
chard management is the cover crop. 
Fertility and moisture must be main- 
tained. To accomplish this, I have tried 
several methods and plants, but the 
shade is too much for most crops. The 
sod should be only of clover and this 
should be broken up after one year. 

Rape does not draw heavily on the 
soil. It serves as an excellent pasture 
for hogs, which cannot keep it down 
after it gets a good start. I had it sown 
in one orchard of about an acre of ap- 
ple trees, turned hogs in after six weeks 
and left them until late September. I 
cut most of it over twice and fed cows 
on it and afterward turned cows in a 
couple of hours each day. It remained 
green until in Nevember, when it was 
killed by a very late frost. The ground 
was prepared as for a grain crop and 
the seed sown in May. I was amply 
repaid for the five pounds of seed sown 
and will sow some again this year. 


a> 


To Rid Pot Plants of Aphis—Place 
the infested plants in any large wooden 
or tin box, provided with a tight-fitting 
lid, as for instance a common wash- 
boiler. Put a live coal on a flower pot 
saucer in the bottom of the box and 
sprinkle some tobacco, cut fine, on the 
coal. Shut the lid quickly and tightly 
so as to retain all the fumes. Leave for 
about ten minutes and every aphis will 
be dead. Care must be taken not to 
burn too much tobocco or the plants 
might be injured by the heat.—[J. 
Thorne. 
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Sprayed Potatoes the Money Makers. 


F. A. SALISBURY, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 


Our ten-acre potato field was planted 
ral No 2 and Carman No 3, 
Ly the former, June 8 to 10. 
it was a timothy meadow the two 
ears, and the soil varies 
- loam to a clay and grav- 
vines were sprayed the 
24, when they were 
s high, with bordeaux and 
ime, The bugs were quite 
rous at that time. Six pounds 
vitriol (bluestone), about six 
s lime, and one pound arsenic in 
orm of arsenate of lime, were used 
water. 
juent spraying on another field 
eo ; that % pound arsenic to 50 
< ns bordeaux is sufficient to destroy 
t igs. The field received four more 
ions of bordeaux on the follow- 
August 8, August 26, Sep- 
1 and September 5. The spray- 
is done with a six-row sprayer. 
One vermorel nozzle was used to a row, 





of 


en 


ing dates 
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POTATO CULTURE 


els lime at 35c, $1.75; labor of man for 
30% hours at 17\4c, $5.33; labor of man 
for 25 hours at 15c, $3.75; labor of team 
for 28% hours at 17%c, $4.99; wear on 
sprayer estimated at $3. In all a total 
expense of $40.07. The sprayed field 
yielded 155 bushels per acre, while the 
unsprayed portion gave 92% bushels per 
acre. The net returns, therefore, for 
spraying, was 62% bushels per acre, at 
an increase on ten acres of 625 bushels, 
worth 50 cents per bushel, or $312.50. 
This left us a net return of $272.43, or 
s27.24 per acre. 

One man drove the spraying outfit, 
while the second man pumped the 
water, which was located about 40 rods 
from the field. It is very important to 
have the foliage well protected with 
bordeaux all through the season. The 
blight could not be checked last season 
after it secured a foothold. Although 
as good results cannot be expected 
every season, there is sufficient evidence 
in this test to prove to us that it will 
pay to spray our potatoes every year. 





A Cover Crop After Potatoes. 








and about 50 gallons bordeaux were 

used at each spraying. It was applied PROF J. L, STONE, N ¥ COLLEGE OF AGRI. 

under a pressure of from 50 to 70 

pounds. No doubt bordeaux can be I have a piece of early potatoes, the 

successfully applied with a hand pump ground on which I should like to sow 

~~ Ss Gi to some crop to turn under to enrich 

provided it is sufficiently powerful to the soil. What shall I sow, and how 

R i good pressure. much? Has anyone tried sweet clover? 
ire was taken to wet the foliage It grows early here, ready to plow un- 
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DRYING ONIONS BEFORE STORING 


Any root or bulbous crop must be 
This process rids it of superfluous and 
being favcrable, insures good keeping. 


cured or carefully dried before storing. 
surface moisture, and, other conditions 
The common method followed by onion 


and potato growers adjacent to Chicago is to dig and place in narrow shal- 


low piles until well dried out. If the 


is favorable curing will take place rapidly. 


late summer or early autumn weather 
The crops need not be stored 


until there is danger from freezing. The illustration is of onions drying in 


the sun, 


With a fine spray as thoroughly as pos- 
Sible each time. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon thoroughness in 
this work, for upon it hinges success 
or failure. Blight appeared in our lo- 
cality about August 27. By September 
10, fields that had not been thoroughly 
Sprayed were practically brown. In the 
Case of the field referred to, the blight 
Was checked by spraying, so that the 
Potatoes continued to grow at least 
three weeks longer on the sprayed part 
than on the part left unsprayed for 
comparison, 


The expense account for the ten acres 
Was as follows: 345 pounds blue vitriol 
at 6 cents per pound cost $20.70: 10 
pounds arsenic at 5%c, 55 cents; 5 bushe 


Photograph was taken in late September, 1903, near Chicago. 


der in May, 1 foot high. If sown with 
this, will the seeds ail germinate so 
as not to be a menace in the next crop? 
I am a reader of your valued paper. 
This answer will help others in various 
parts of the country as well as me.- 
[H. C. Griswold, Schuyler County, N Y 

The college of agriculture at Ithaca, 
N Y, has made numerous tests of the 
sweet or bokhara clover as a cover crop 
for soil renovation purposes. Some of 
these tests have been highly satisfac- 
tory, others have been failures. On 
some soils the crop seems to be rather 
uncertain, but in localities where it 
thrives as a weed sweet clover will usu- 
ally do well as a cover crop. About 20 
pounds seed per acre seems to pro- 
duce an abundantly thick stand, In 


most of our trials the seed was sown 
earlier than potatoes, as land is usually 
available. 

If weather conditions are such that 
growth takes place promptly, I have no 
doubt the plants would become well 
established so as to go through the win- 
ter in good shape and make rapid 
growth in early spring. Upon a num- 
ber of occasions excellent results have 
been secured by sowing mammoth clo- 
ver upon early potato ground as soon 
as the crop was removed. This variety 
is hardier than crimson clover and more 
sure to make a stand, although it does 
not make quite so vigorous growth in 
the fall as the crimson when the lat- 
ter does make a stand. In localities 
where the clovers do not succeed sown 
at this season of the year, rye is per- 
haps the most certain of any of the 
cover crops, but we consider the clovers 
more desirable where success with them 
may be secured. 





A Medal Winning Currant—We re- 
ceived July 12 a package containing 
samples of this currant direct from the 
originator, C. M. Hooker & Sons. This 
is one of the finest of currants, com- 
bining in size and color the character- 
istics of the Fay, while in quality and 
productiveness it approaches the White 
grape. The bright, red color and the 
very large bunches make it a desirable 
fruit. As mentioned in these columns 
sometime ago, this currant was award- 
ed the Barry gold medal by the western 
New York horticultural society. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 





The experience of those who have 
done the most in the way of under- 
drainage goes to show that it is as prof- 
itable an investment as can be made on 
the farm. It has been stated that a 
single crop from underdrained ground 
that was previously wet has been suffi- 
cient to pay all the expenses incurred. 
The advantages from underdrainage 
include early working of the soil, less 
damage from drouth, increased amount 
of feeding surface for plants, etc.—[C, 
T. Harris, Salem County, N J. 





The trade in thoroughbred swine has 
been very dull since the failure in our 
corn crop last fall. At the same time 
pork dropped in price and feed of all 
kinds went up. The demand for stock 
fell off. We got about one-half as many 
orders as formerly during the same 
period. Under these conditions pork 
went up again, but the trade did not 
revive as we expected it would. It is 
now flat. I am in hopes that the good 
corn crop, now in sight, may help the 
demand for thoroughbred swine.—[P. 
¥. Hamilton, Chester County, Pa. 





Although I am now a merchant in a 
town of 4000 inhabitants, I am still in- 
terested in farm affairs. I was raised 
on the farm and will always like it. I 
like to get out in the field with my men 
whenever Ican, I trust I shall never be 
compelled to quit farming.—[E. H. 
Wrenn, Surry County, N C. 





Your paper is satisfactory to me in 
every one of its departments. It is the 
best paper of its kind that I read.— 
(W. P. Brown, Anderson County, S C. 


Locating the Orchard—S. A. C., 
Pennsylvania: In selecting a site for 
grapes and other fruits, Mr Carter 
should remember that the lay of the 
land has more to do with the preven- 
tion of frosts than has the nature of 
the soil. Warm gravelly or slate lands 
may cause an earlier bursting of buds 
than the cold clay soils, but the former 
will always make the better quality 
of fruit. If high land is chosen, the 
fruit will suffer less from frosts than 
low lands in the same region. Tender 
fruits on a northern exposure are in- 


jured less by frosts than those on 
southern exposure. The proximity of 
large bodies of water or streams is 


a strong safeguard against frost.— 
(George C. Butz, Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural College 








The wagon you are looking for; the wagon folks 

are all talking about. By every test it is the best— 

no living man can build a better. Of course you 
"8 the 


it 


bave guessed that 

Low steel wheels; wide tires and durability and 
food service written all over it. Don’t be talked 
nto buying an inferior, Get the wagon that lasts. 
Or we'lisellyoua setof Electric Steel Wheels 
«nd make your old wagon new 

at slight expense, Spokes united 
with the hub; absolutely im- 
possible to work loose. Sold on 
@ money-back guarantee. Their 
saving in time, labor, horse flesh 
and repair bills will pay forthem 
in a single year. ore than a 
million and a quarter in use. All 
we ask is a chance to tell you 
more about them. Drop usaline, 
we'll dothe rest. Catalog free. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., @ 

Bor 86 liney, itl. 


SILO FILLING 


with machines rightly adapted to the work insures 
largest value from the corn crop. 








Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cutters 


lead all others because they cut faster and with less power. 
Cut 4 convenient lengths. Rel able self feeders, safety 
treadle lever and device to avoid clogging. Strong and 
durable, Buy none until you have written for ourcatalogue. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Company, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Culture and Profits, of Gin- 


GINSEN SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
seng FREE. Send for it. 


rices low. 50-cent book on 
D.BRANDT, Box 520, Bremen,Ohlo. 








For@ines in this plant, Easily 

§ own, Roots and seeds for sale. 

oom in your garden. Plant in 

FalL Booklet and Magazine, 4c, 
OZARK GINSENG GO., Dept. J-7, Joplin, Ma, 


FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 

Budded, grafted and 


Pecan Trees and Nuts Zeciict facet sed 
years old.) THE G.M.BACON PECAN CO. (inc.), Dewitt, Ga. 












CRIMSON CLOVER SEED, new crop, home 
grown. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
SARE SS TRE A LR Rt 


The-Most Cider 
fare’ GEST QUALITY and the PUREST 


press award 
tne f at World’s Fair. Get our free’ 


before buyiag. 
o RIDRAULIC PRESS Kia. Co.” 


A Swim for Life 


The true story of one of his thrilling adventures 
by the Editor of American Agriculturist, A graph.c 
recital of an exciting incident is here charmingly 
told, An extraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
endeavor, The book is brimful of interest from 
cover to cover. Limited edition de luxe, type- 
writer type, printed on one side only of the page, 
rich paper of unique quality, seven full-page and 
finely printed engravings, the frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, and two other portraits, beautifully bound 
in sea-green cloth with decorated cover. Each pacs 
fis a trifle over eight inches wide and about five 
inches high, 


Price Only $1.00 
Order through your bookseller, or copies will be 


forwarded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 
the retail price. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 




















| §2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Potash 


is as necessary to the healthy 
growth of grain as grain is 
to the health of man. 

Our valuable books on “Fer- 
tilization” sent free to farmers 
upon request, 










GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New Yark 


























































“BE GOOD” a 


; 


TO YOUR HORSES 
USE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT BASY FOR THEM. 





Recognized as a STANDARD 
Axle Grease of the United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease aresold 
weekly to the Truckmen of New bore mena pert 
Trucks are loaded heavy and a saving of both 
time and money is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 
Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with LabePon 
It saves your horse labor and you too, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 























" THE NATIONAL 
CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


MEET EVERY DEMAND 
When levertiqating the adver- 
tised merits of Cream Separa- 
tors, do not forget that the 

NATIO is known as 
the practical cream sepa- 
trator for the “*actual’’ 
Dairy Farmer. Send for 
booklet No. 32. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO., 
Newark, New Jersey 
Western Agents 

Hastings Industrial Co., 

79 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


ia vl i 
te a | 4 Agents wanted in unoccupied Territory. 
















































WE’LL PAY THE FREIGHT, . 
“and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, « $7.2 
With Rubber Tires, @15,00, I mfg. wheels % "08 ~ 
tread. Top Buggies, $28.75 ; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalogue. Learn how to buy vehicles and parts direct. 
Wagon Umbrella FREE.W.N. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 













NE wre Heave, Cough, Dis-@ 
and Indigestion € 


aaa _ totes by correcting indi- 
tion and toning up the lungs. # 
1 at dealers, or by mail prepaid. 


q $ CREAM 
- A3'se “SEPARATOR 


AT $43.75 wefurnish 


the high- 
est grade CREAM SEPARATOR 
made, the strongest, simplest, 
lightest running, closest skim- 
mer, MOST ECONOMICAL and 
most thorough hand cream 
separator made. For large 
illustrations and complete de 
scriptions, for our special 


30 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL PROPOSITION 
— oe ty fe —wi i offer 

an R 
SEPARATOR, ° we Rit TE FOR 


SPECIAL GREAM SEPARATOR 
CATALOGUE. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & C0., 


Chicago, til. 


DEATH TO HEAVES . 








Breaking Up Sitting Hens. 


W. E. STONE, RHODE ISLAND, 





At this time of the season, a prob- 
lem that presents itself with much per- 
sistence, is what to do with the hens 
which are so persevering in their deter- 
mination to sit. The only thing is to 
find a way to make the old hen forget 
it a thing she seems obstinate about 
doing at any time, and particularly in 
this part of the summer, when her 
services aS an egg producer are much 
wanted, 

Everybody has his own device for 





breaking up a sitting hen, and is sure 
his way is the right one. Most of them 
amount to confinement in a small coop, 


| where there is no nest to be had, and 


in making the hen as uncomfortable 
as she can be without cruelty. The 
extreme measure is to make her stand 
in shallow water until she forgets, and 
even this has been known to be unsuc- 
cessful. A more humane and equally 
successful method is to make a small 
pen, covered from the rain, where a 
number of fowls can be accommodated 
together, and confine the biddies in it 
until they get over it. This has proved 
as successful as any other method. 





Feeding Turkeys | in Early Fall. 





weather begins to 
becomes 


As soon as the 
turn cold and insect food 
searce an increased ration must be 
provided for the growing turkeys. In 
a recent government bulletin, T. F. Mc- 
Grew advises a ration of wheat and 
Do not feed too much at first, but 


corn. 
gradually increase supply until they 
have all they will eat. They should 


have freedom and all they will eat of 
wholesome, fattening grain to put them 
in fine condition for early market. 

When finishing them it is not well to 
confine them. If they are fed each day 
at regular hours and in the same place 
it will be an easy matter to have them 
come three times a day to this place tu 
be fed. Their longing for food being 
supplied they will take less violent 
exercise and instead of wandering over 
large areas will put on flesh rapidly. 
Turkeys that are poorly fed during the 
fall expend in searching for food con- 
siderable of the flesh they have gained. 

In feeding turkeys for market it 
should be remembered that they sell 
for much more per pound than hogs 
or cattle, while the actual food cost 
per pound is but little, if any, more. It 
will always pay well to give growing 
turkeys all the grain they can eat. The 
Thanksgiving market is usually the 
best. It is only the early birds that 
are properly and liberally fed and kept 
growing from start to finish that are 
suitable at this time. 

Old corn is better than new for heavy 
feeding, as the latter is apt to cause 
looseness of the bowels. If necessary 
to use new corn it should be introduced 
into the ration gradually. If the poults 
have gained a strong, well developed 
kody by early fall they will be in a fine 
condition for heavy feeding. As soon 
they have become accustomed t9 
grain they may be fed once or twice a 
day on ground oats and corn meal 
mixed with rhilk. This should be given 
in addition to plenty of wheat and corn. 
Feed each night and morning what they 
will clean up with a relish. 

Some people grow turkeys for a fancy 
market, feeding them chestnuts and 
celery seed during the last few weeks 
of fattening. This adds considerably 
to the expense and can only be used 
by those who sell their poultry for 
almost double the market price. Such 
feeding gives a pleasant flavor that 
adds value to the turkeys which are 
finished in this way and they find a 
market with customers with whom cost 
is consideration. 


ag 


a minor 
THE ENGLISH METHODS OF FATTENING 

differ somewhat from those followed in 
America. Some confine their turkeys 
either in small inclosures or houses, 
while others feed profusely morning 





STABLE AND POULTRY YARD 


and evening and let them range during 
the day. The inclosures are fenced with 
wire and the turkeys are kept within 
this limited range and fed heavily on 
a mixture of ground oats and milk in 
the morning and whole oats at night. 
Some add boiled vegetables, while oth- 
ers give a mixture of ground oats, bar- 
ley and corn in equal parts with table 
scraps and boiled vegetables mixed 
with milk. 

Near the end of the feeding period 
some suet is cooked and mixed in the 
mash. Some go so far as to confine 
the turkeys in crates or coops and 
cram them twice daily with boluses 
made of barley meal, potatoes, chopped 
greens and a little bran. These are 
dipped in milk and pushed down the 
throat, enough being fed in this way 
to fill the crop. This method of feed- 
ing makes the flesh plump and white 
but with not so much fat as is pro- 
duced by feeding corn. 


Young Turkeys Dying. 








I am losing my young turkeys. After 
they get to be ten days to two weeks 
old they begin to,.droop their ‘wings, 
their legs get stiff under them, and 
neck stretches out stiff, and they usual- 
ly die inside of 24 hours after taken. 
They are fed on cheese and corn bread 
mostly, and have good range.—[E. O. 
Thorsgaard, Montgomery Co, Ala. 

A probable lack of vitality in the par- 
ent stock, due to inbreeding or a failure 
to introduce strong, new blood, is un- 
doubtedly at the bottom of the trouble, 
Then, too, cheese and corn bread are 
not suitable rations for young turkeys 
under a month old. Look also very 
carefully for lice and dust the young 
and the old hen with insect powder. 
Change the feed and give a bread made 
of equal parts by weight of corn meal, 
wheat middlings and ground oats with 
hulls removed, mixed up with milk or 
water having a little soda added and 
baked hard. Crumble it before feeding 
and give three times a day. Feed twice 
a day rolled oats or pinhead oatmeal 
and cracked wheat. 

Add black pepper to the feed two or 
three times a week. Give plenty of 
pure water and a clean, airy coop so 
arranged that the poults can get in 
the shade. Nothing can be done to give 
them a stronger constitution except the 
best of feed and care as above indi- 
cated. In the fall procure a new male, 
even if you have to send a long way 
for him and pay a big price. It will be 
money in pocket another year. Sava 
your best shaped and strongest year- 
ling hens and a few of the best young 
ones to breed from the year following. 


Handling the Young Chicks. 


The cockerels and pullets should be 
separated during August, the cockerels 
confined by themselves in a yard and 
the pullets given free range. They will 
develop much better and faster when by 
themselves, while the cockerels will also 
do better if alone. If the cockerels are 
to be kept for sale as breeders, they 
should have the run of a large yard, 
and be fed to produce a strong, thrifty 
growth. 

If the cockerels are not needed for 
breeding purposes, it is best to sell 
them as soon as possible after they 
have arrived at the frying or broiling 
stage, which is about two pounds’ 
weight. If kept quiet in the same yard 
they can be quickly fattened on a mix- 
ture of ground oats and corn meal 
mixed up with skimmilk and fed three 
times a day all they will eat clean. 
It is better to sell them when they 
reach two or 2% pounds’ weight, than 
tu keep them longer. The pullets should 
be given an abundance of clean, whole 
grain, such as wheat, corn, barley and 
oats, also plenty of fresh water, grit 
and green food. They can procure the 
latter for themselves if they have free 
range. Animal meal or fresh green 
cut bone after the ration will help 
wonderfully in the growth and develop- 
ment, 
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Growing Alfalfa for Dairy Cows, 





Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
proper succulent feeds for dairy cows, 
many farmers in New Jersey are turn- 
ing their attention to alfalfa. This is 
considered one of the greatest forage 
crops ever introduced, but it is not 
well understood by most farmers. Four 
years ago H. D. Roe of Sussex county, 
N J, planted about 12 acres of alfalfa, 
In a recent interview he said he got a 
very poor stand. It grew only here 
and there in small patches. Up to that 
time he knew nothing about the rela- 
tionship of bacteria to this plant. He 
felt certain after reading an account of 
this peculiar organism, that his failure 
was due to their absence in his soil. 

In August, 1903, he again seeded about 
six acres of alfalfa. Dirt, taken from 
the patches where alfalfa grew the pre- 
ceding year, was distributed over about 
four acres of this field with an ordinary 
manure spreader. A fairly good stand 
was secured. He cut the first crop the 


last week in May, and it was again 
2 feet high July 9 at the time of our 
visit. Mr Roe considers alfalfa one 
of the most promising forage crops 
for feeding purposes he has ever tried, 
He is satisfied that the plant will do 
well in his section, provided he can 
get his soil properly inoculated. Last 
year he cut three crops and could have 
taken a fourth, which was about 18 


inches high, but decided to let it remain 
over winter. 
Last year he put in about 20 pounds 


seed per acre, but this season used it 
at the rate of 30 pounds, believing that 
this amount will give more satisfactory 


results. He uses a wheel seeder and fol- 
lows it immediately with a smoothing 
harrow. All his seed was this year 
inoculated with cultures received from 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. He says the materia} sent him 
would have been sufficient to have thor- 
oughly inoculated three bushels seed. 
He used about two bushels this season. 


Care of Milk Vessels on the Parm. 


E. H. WEBSTER, U 8 DEPT AGRICULTURE. 








There are some things about washing 
vessels which come in contact with milk 
that the average housewife needs to 
learn. The dishcloth as found in the 
average kitchen should never be used 
on dairy utensils. It is the exception 
where one will be found to smell sweet 
an hour after it has been used; and 
yet milk utensils are often washed with 
it and wiped with a towel that has done 
duty on all of the china and glassware 
of the household, and pessibly the 
and kettles, before the tinware of the 
separator is touched. Discard the dish- 
cloth and the dish towel while the milk 
utensils are being washed. 

Wash them in warm water first, with 
plenty of some washing compound, and 
use a brush to do the work, but never 
a rag. Get into every part of them, 
after which rinse off with clean, warm 
water, and then either put them in 
boiling water or pour boiling water over 
them. Stand the parts up so that they 
will drain, and use no cloth to wipe 
them. The hot surface will dry them 
quickly, and they will be clean, Leave) 
the parts in a sunshiny place if pos- 
sible. 

This may seem to be putting too much 
stress on the case, but evidence gath- 
ered in the field shows the need of some 
vigorous words along this line, The 
outside of the frame, which does not 
come in direct contact with the milk, 
also needs scrupulous care. Cases have 
been noted where the color of the ma- 
chine could scarcely be distinguished 
because of the grease and dirt or dried 
milk covering the paint. Pure cream 
could hardly be expected to come from 
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LIVE STOCK 





such a place. It is pleasant to know 

at more than three-fourths of the 
i ns visited the separators were well - 
kept and the people were trying to do 
they know how. There was, 


the best 
a creat lack of knowledge. 
___ 


ho ver, 


Too Much Milk and Low Price. 


SAWDEY, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 


oO. G. 





The milk situation has not changed 
materially in this section since the pub- 
lication of my last article, Overproduc- 
tion with peculiar climatic conditions 
has caused a low price for milk, as well 
as for milk products. Cows are begin- 
ning to shrink quite perceptibly. Price 
here is 57 cents per 40-quart can since 
June 1. The price of milk this season 
ought to clearly demonstrate to dairy- 
that they must reorganize and ral- 
the standard besrers of the 


men 
ly around 


+S MPA. There is not much enthu-- 
ism. and farmers are now getting 
their just desserts by not maintaining 


the organization as they once did. 


Dealers are not slow to take advan- 
tage of the present situation and are 
drifting back to their old-time methods. 





‘re seems to be very little doing 
iong the co-operative creameries as- 





ition. Very few new ones are go- 
ing up this season. The failure of the 
P PM C to earry out the provisions 


their contract was a very serious 
both the F S M P A and the 


rv to 








Cc A, but it does not signify that we 

not recover, which I trust we may 
do in the near future. Haying is now YORK STATE CHEESE EXHIBIT. 
well under way. Grass is not as heavy 

last year, but of excellent quality. 
Corn backward, but growing very rap- : in 
saly. Potatoes and oats are outdoing and put on grazing crops, W hich, if ar- 
themselves. Feed in pastures still keeps ranged in a proper succession, will fur- 
fresh and plenty of it. rish food until the late fall. 


If a small amount of grain is fed 
daily, consisting of two parts corn and 
one part wheat, or it may be ear corn 
alone, a gain of from % to 1% pounds 
per head per day can be made through- 
out a grazing period of from four to six 
months. It is easy to see that hogs 
raised in this way can be grown for 
much less than hogs fed on high-priced 





Feeding Pigs the First Year. 


PROF A, M. SOULE, TENN EXPER STA. 





Will some reader of this paper tell 
mie ymething about the cost of feed- 
xr pigs up to 12 months old?—[Frank 
E Dutch Guiana, South America. 


ost of feeding pigs up to 12 cencentrates in pens. It is hard to say 
months of age will be influenced so jyst what the cost of making pork 
largely by environment and the skill under these conditions would be. Some 
id judgment exercised in feeding, that farmers who have had a good deal of 
n intelligent answer cannot be given experience, claim that it does not cost 
to this question. The cost of making them more than $2 to $3 a hundred to 
100 pounds of gain, as set down accord- grow the animals after the method 
x to the investigations of a number indicated. It is probable that our cor- 
if our experiment stations, varies from respondent is so situated that he could 
$5.80 to $5.20. These figures apply only utilize a succession of forage crops for 
to hogs fattened in the pen on high grazing purposes and in that case he 
} ed concentrates. In the southern could raise his hogs for one-third or 
United States pigs two to three months possibly one-half less per 100 pounds 
old in be taken in the early spring, than was reported by the experiment 
when ghing about 30 to 40 pounds, stations quoted above. 














INTERESTING GUERNSEYS FROM NORTHERN NEW YORK 


These two splendid animals belong to Jesse Thompson of St Lawrence 
county, N Y. His herd consists of about 25 head of thoroughbred Guernseys 
and some grades. The four-year-old cow Katydin of Lakeside No 12284, and 
her second calf, Hedalion’s Daughter No 16946, are shown above. She is a per- 
sistent milker, has been shown at many fairs, and was never beaten. 


AND DAIRY 
A Well Arranged Cheese Exhibit. 





One of the largest and most interest- 
ing dairy exhibits at the New York 
state fair last fall was that of cheese 
made in the Empire state. The dairy 
exhibit was under the immediate super- 
vision of George A. Smith of Herkimer 
county. The large cheese, here shown, 
was made under the direct supervision 
ef H. A. Rees at the Deer River fac- 
tory. The sage cheese was made at 
Sulphur Springs factory by Jay Searl. 
The 90-pound export cheese was made 
by A. J. Hargraves of St Lawrence 
county. 

The ten-pound American came from 
the Martinburg factory and was made 
under the supervision of George Alger. 
The pineapple cheeses were made by O. 
A. Weatherly of Milford and Robert 
Norton of Attica. The square cheese 
came from Swiss Creek factory. The 
liberal premiums offered this year 
should insure a large and splendid ex- 
hibit of cheeses at the state fair. Pre- 
mium lists and other information can 
be gotten by writing Sec S. C. Shaver 
at Albany, N Y. 


———s» -—__—_ 


A Normal Supply of Milk in Boston. 





The summer supply of milk at Bos- 
ton is liberal, as might be expected, 
but not burdensome. During June, the 
last figures available, receipts over the 
three systems of railroad entering Bos- 
ton were 9,829,378 quarts, according to 
the figures courteously furnished by the 
board of railroad commissioners. This 
was only a slight increase over May, 

RECEIPTS AT BOSTON BY RAILROADS, 
{In quarts.] 
B&A B&EMNHEH Total 
-1,437,783 6,600,533 1,791,062 9,829,378 
- 1,318,989 6,382,334 2,018,919 9,720,242 
-1,177,199 5,709,141 1,757,957 8,644,297 


June, 
May 
April 





Hand Separators Profitable—Cream 
separated at home has largely super- 
seded the old system of skimming sta- 
tions in Kansas and Nebraska. The 
farm separator has many advocates, 
who claim an advantage over other 
systems in that the relative cost of 
handling milk and cream greatly favors 
the latter. The skimmilk is better and 
fresher when kept at home and the 
increase in butter fat in many instances 
is very perceptible. The care and 
management of the separator after it 
is installed on the farm are important 
factors in determining the attending 
degree of success. Valuable pointers 
are given in this connection in farm- 
ers’ bulletin 201, entitled The cream 
separator on western farms, which is 
now being sent out by the department 
cf agriculture at Washington. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Cataract—M. C. W.., 
a horse that has a 
on his eyes. Can anything be done to 
stop it? There are no medicines that 
will stop or prevent the development 
of cataract. 


New York, has 
cataract forming 


Seedy-toe—J. T. D., Pennsylvania, 
wants to know if there is a cure for hol- 
low hoof in a horse. This derange- 
ment is called seedy-toe, which means 
a separation of the hoof from the sensi- 
tive tissue of the foot. The only treat- 
ment for such cases is to put on a bar- 
shoe, apply a cantharides blister to the 
coronets and turn the animal out to 
pasture for two or three months. 

————_—“— > 





Whipping Cream—W. M., New Jer- 
sey: The reason for cream not whipping 
may be due to its thinness, but more 
probable that it is due to its degree of 
fermentation. In other words, fresh 
cream from the separator will not whip 
as well as cream which has been stand- 
ing for 24 hours in a cool piace. The 
process of fermentation incorporates 
many particles of gaseous matter, 
causing it to froth more easily on agi- 
tation.—[{George A. Billings, Dairy*Hus- 
bandman, New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, 


SEPARATORS 


The Separator News 

pm you think all separators were 

£° ood enough 

wl separa- 

tors would tell yon their machines are 

poor? Some dai urymen have thought 

s0—have droppe bunch of money 

that way. But — mot if you ins 

vestigate—read The Separator News— 
learn that 


Separators are Vastly Different 


A cow’s leg and tail may look alik 
but they're very different. One is g 

for support—the other to swipe your 
facein filytime. 

SEPARATORS are just 


as different. ‘he 
Separator Newstells 
how, ——- pee, 


tells wh y Tubulars 
are best, appeals to 
your judgment Tu- 
ulars recover more 
butter fat— skim 
twice as clean by 
official tests. It’sthe 
only simple bowl #F 
separator. TheSe 
arator News tells 
about separators—is issued periodical. 
ly—subscription free. Write for it 
end catalog No. C-100, 


P.M. 
Wal Ghote, 





reelf what horse doctors 
ghatgob 4 »rices for trying to do. Oure 
oll Evil in 15 to 80 days. 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
8 @ wonde aranteed to c case— 
money peck t iti it fai ils. No outting-ae scar. 
Leaves the horse sound and pmowh, 
Book tells all about te =) ‘ood book for eny 
horse owner to have. te for it. 
a BROS, Chemiete, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, IIL 


DON’T LAY OFF 


a horse mange & besense he hasa oove, back, neck or 
shoulder. 


BICKMORE’S “dine. 


8s 

while you work 
‘the horse or 
~ refund- 


uall 
© cation od 


Scratehes, 
— Heel, 


6 Sune Worx hetionse-iis 


for Chap 
Gracked or ‘Lorn Teate on cows, 











Send 10 Moonee 
for a sampleandsatisty yourself. All dealers sell it. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box507, Old Town, Me. 



















Test It 


before buying. Sete Gatts to geeve Mp enee 


American 


be returned to The record fs that it 
or N ot sold on talk, but on trial, 


a 
Ne lw, of 
Ny 


& 





d L—— Write today for catalogue. Mailed free. 
ol AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
1064, Bainbridge, N.Y. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
0 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year, Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 

, or 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan 05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb05 to February 1, 1905, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all vrrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so0- 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc,’on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
partment, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subseription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
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It is claimed that in German official 
circles there is disappointment over the 
failure to find a satisfactory substitute 
for United States beef. For the past 
three years, ever since the law went 
into effect upsetting the importation 
of American canned meats into Ger- 
many, the latter nation has endeavored 
to secure beef for its army and navy 
equal to that put out by the United 
States. It is to be hoped that their 
experience will result in the passage of 
more lenient laws regarding the impor- 
tation of United States meats into the 
Fatherland. 
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Squab raising is the latest craze 
which is sweeping over the poultry in- 
dustry. This follows close on the heels 
of the Belgian hare craze that took 
hold of the fanciers a few years ago. 
Most of the articles on squabs that 
have appeared in type are written or 
inspired by those interested in the sale 
of breeding stock, and who wish to make 
it appear that the work is altogether 
light, pleasant and profitable, as no 
doubt it is in the hands of experts who 
have good facilities. We shall be glad if 
readers of American Agriculturist, who 
have had experience in squab raising, 
either present or past, would give us 
the benefits of the same. This may be 
of great help to those contemplating a 
start, and will throw needed light on 
the subject. 
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It is not true, as asserted, that many 
fruit growers in western New York are 
arranging to plant large areas of a new 
seedless apple. Careful inquiry in that 
section from which the report emanated 
reveals the fact that farmers, as a rule, 
have never heard of the seedless apple, 
and that no special preparations are 
being made to plant it. Fruit growers 


EDITORIAL 


should be cautious about closing a deal 
for any other variety that has not been 
thoroughly tested. The mere absence 
of seca in an apple is not a quality 
especially desirable. Other points, such 
as quality, appearance and productive- 
ness are far more essential. We do not 
mean to condemn a new yariety that is 
put upon the market until it has been 
thoroughly proved worthless, yet wish 
to impress upon our readers the neces< 
sity of being on their guard. Do not 
plant large areas of any fruit until 
thoroughly satisfied of its reliability 
and productiveness for a given section, 





The city and village markets are full 
of early apples, and there is the usual 
glut of common and inferior fruit, much 
of it suited only to the hog lot. Some 
of our valued contributors are writing 
us they are making money out of early 
apples. But it is significant that these 
farmers fully understand the business, 
and produce only the choicest table va- 
rieties, these free from imperfections. 
Markets positively will not take poor 
fruit. At this, the opening week of Au- 
gust, the outlook for winter apples con- 
tinues variable, relatively poor in the 
southwest, fair to good in Michigan, 
New York and northern New England, 
all heavy producers. Ontario’s crop will 
prove smaller than a year ago, accord- 
ing to present indications, 
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No one will deny that the telephone 
has obliterated much of the seclusion 
that formerly charactérized farm life. 
It has not only put the people of the 


country in direct and close communica-, 


tion with their neighbors and the city, 
but it has been the means of inducing 
thousands of people to leave the city 
and take up their residence in*the coun- 
try. Nothing else in the last decade 
has had a greater influence in enhanc- 
ing farm values. This has been accom- 
plished practically since 1876, when the 
telephone was exhibited at the centen- 
nial exposition at Philadelphia as a 
kind of scientific curiosity. Its adapta- 
bility to the requirements of modern 
life has revolutionized conditions, per- 
haps, more in the rural districts than 
anywhere else. 





The spray pump is a money maker if 
it is properly handled, No better ex- 
ample of the practical value of careful 
and systematic spraying could be given 
than the results on the Salisbury farm 
as printed’*in this issue. Every farmer 
should read this interesting article. A 
few dollars spent for bluestone, lime 
and arsenic saved a crop and made the 
money. Potato growers must be up and 
doing these hot, sticky August days. So 
long as blight and rot are imminent, the 
crop is not “out of the woods.” Nearly 
every week we are printing something 
regarding methods of battling these 
fungous diseases. Adapt the hints to 
your own conditions, 





The live stock industry, not only of 
America but of the world, owes a debt 
of gratitude to F. D. Coburn for the live 
stock prize list at the St Louis exposi- 
tion. It may be said, undoubtedly with- 
out exaggerating, that in extent and 
accuracy of classification, in total of 
prize money offered, and comprehensive 
regulations for the government of a de- 
partment in a world exposition, no such 
list was ever before wrought or at- 
tempted. No paragraph or provision in 
it has been phrased or put there with 
the idea that it was merely for the one 
occasion, however important the occa- 
sion may be, but the aim throughout 
has been to make it a pattern and prec- 
edent for all officials who have similar 
enterprises, of whatever scale, to deal 
with hereafter. Many new: departures 
have been made in the rules, classifica- 
tions and standards, the need of which 
has long been recognized by managers, 
but which none heretofore have seen 
their way quite clear to inaugurate. The 
task involved a painstaking study of 
the eauitable recognition of many 


breeds and interests, covering the 
world’s entire field in improved animal 
husbandry, and the right apportioning 
of the unprecedented fund into many 
thousands of prizes, the reasons for each 
of which would bear close analysis by 
critics and censors. The work has been 
done with a perfection that makes it a 
monument to Mr Coburn, but at what 
fearful cost, for this great undertaking, 
with the other work of the department 
chief, so affected his health that he has 
had to go into retirement for a while. 
We are sure that all our readers will 
join us in wishing a speedy return of 
perfect health to Mr Coburn, for men 
are scarce who combine brains and ex- 
perience with wide knowledge of both 
the practical and the scientific. 
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Farmers throughout the United 
States, especially in regions traversed 
by swift flowing streams, are beginning 
to realize that close to their doors is 
the opportunity of applying electricity 
in their everyday work. In many 
places dams along neglected waterways 
are being rebuilt and old mill races 
have been dredged and cleared of rub- 
bish. A comparatively small _ race, 
equipped with a simple and inexpensive 
plant, poles and wires, may yield an 
energy of several horse power. This 
power is not only used as a source of 
light, but is very convenient for pump- 
ing water, sawing wood, grinding feed, 
ete. These heretofore neglected water- 
ways should be carefully considered by 
farmers who have them on their places. 
Capital is now entering this field and 
many power companies will be eager 
and willing to snatch out of the farm- 
ers’ hands this natural resource for 
power. Farmers should be on their 
guard and carefully estimate the value 
of their waterways before throwing 
their rights away. 








Not infrequently we hear the state- 
ment that the United States is doing 
more for the development of her agri- 
cultural resources than any other coun- 
try. While this is true in a sense, we 
must not forget the fact that Russia, 
France, Austria and even Hungary ap- 
propriate more money annually to aid 
agriculture than does the United States. 
It is a question, however, whether the 
benefits derived can be judged by the 
amount appropriated. Results usually 
tell the tale, and this country is cer- 
tainly at the head of the list in that re- 
spect. In proportion to population, 
Hungary stands first in the amount 
appropriated for agriculture with about 
81% cents per capita. Austria and France 
follow closely, while in the United 
States the amount is much smaller. 
Russia has 102 agricultural experiment 
stations, while the United States sup- 
ports 60, and little Belgium 15, a very 
high figure proportionately. Germany 
and France are said to have a larger 
number of stations in proportion to 
population than the United States. We 
do not believe any other country in the 
world can show nearly as good results 
as the United States for the amount ex- 
pended. There is still room for im- 
provement and we could well afford to 
expend twice as much on agriculture 
and feel sure that the returns from an 
economic point of view would justify it. 





No paper is more liberal in standing 
by its readers, and no paper pays more 
careful attention to its advertising col- 
umns than this journal. When, there- 
fore, you order articles from our adver- 
tisers, as we hope you do regularly, 
kindly favor us by stating in your order 
that you saw the advertisement in this 
paper. Our guarantee regarding the 
reliability of our advertisers, which is 
published on this page, is intended for 
your benefit. 
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Prairie hay when cut at the proper 
time and well cured is a splendid rough 
feed. Of course it does not contain a 
high percentage of protein, but is very 
palatable and nutritious, and will be 
found excellent for the winter dairy. 








Commercial Agriculture. 
Cleared $74 from a Quarter Acre. 


MRS W. L. MOORE, TODD COUNTY, MINN, 








This paper won a prize in our Contest 
Experiences of farmers in marketing 
farm produce. The writer grew all her 
vegetables and berries on @ quarter-acre 
tract of ground. 

To begin with, I spent $4.50 buying 
seeds from a reliable seed firm. What 
vegetables I thought would be in light 
request I ordered sparingly, but man- 
aged to have a very complete list. Va<« 
rieties needing to be started early were 
planted in the house. My garden was 
well mulched during the winter with 
fresh manure hauled from the barn. 

What vegetables I do not use myself 
I give freely to friends or probable cus- 
tomers. It pays to make presents of 
some early, fine sorts. I gave a lady 
a small mess of green peas, and later 
sold her $2.25 worth. She told me if it 
had not been for the sample I gave her 
she would have used canned goods all 
summer. All of my very earliest vege< 
tables are always given away. 

One mistake I made at the first was 
in giving some I wished to favor a little 
more for the same money than others. 
It hurt my trade a little, but I soon 
stopped the practice. Give good meas- 
ure and always the best you have. [I 
shall try and prolong the season for 
peas, lettuce, radish and turnips by 
later planting, as they sell readily and 
are only salable while young and ten- 
der, 

I marketed my entire garden crop 
without peddling and 1% miles was as 
far as I had to deliver. The secret of 
success for the farm garden is to be 
friendly with your customers when 
they come to buy. Don’t act as if they 
were intruding on your time, but meet 
them half way with a smiling face and 
ask them what they will have. If they 
don’t seem to know, hitch their team: 
and invite them to come in, select what 
they wish. You will be surprised at the 
nice order you secure. 

3esides my garden truck I made 
krout, put up pickles and dried sweet 
corn for the trade. I received 10 cents 
above market price for onions because 
I offered to mix red, white and yellow. 

My sister had charge of the berries, 
nearly all of which were sold in town 
4% miles away, by being honest and 
picking, packing and delivering to suit 
customers. She received from 2 to 5 
cents a quart more than others. 





England Favors American Apples. 





Everything points to an excellent for- 
eign trade in apples next fall and 
winter. This on the assumption that 
the crops of the United States and Can- 
ada are such as to show a good surplus 
for export at prices regarded reason- 
able by English and continental buyers. 
It is too soon to forecast crop output, 
following the deterioration in the south- 
west noted recently in these columns, 
but it is a matter of satisfaction io 
note the attitude of continued friend- 
liness on the part of foreign consumers. 

Embracing a wide horizon, the belief 
in trade circles is universal that Great 
Britain and the continent will buy in- 
creasingly of American apples. This 
was brought out a fortnight or more 
ago, when an editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist visited leading 
Liverpool dealers in American fruits. 
These big concerns, in the season 
handling many thousands of barrels 
weekly, were enthusiastic in their ap- 
rreciation of apples from this side the 
ocean, and said that no matter what the 
size of the British crop in any given 
season, harvested and marketed chiefly 
in the early autumn, there will be a 
good outlet for American apples. 

The English people everywhere are 
getting acquainted with the merits of 
American apples, and each year take 
more kindly to them. Apples are sold 
in the English retail markets at such 
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reasonable figures as to enable an aver- 
ue family man to buy them quite 
freely for cooking and table purposes. 
As to varieties, such standards as the 
Baldwin and Greening continue lead- 
Russets are highly regarded by the 


ers. 


wholesale trade. This not so much be- 
cause English consumers ask for them, 
as it is because the variety named is 
regarded a safe apple to handle, on 


ount of its excellent keeping quali- 
The European dealer expects less 


ne 


ties. 


risk in handling the Russet than in 
many others. The Ben Davis, if of 
good color, sells well, especially the 


ttractive fruit grown in the west. 

Although a twice told tale, Mr J. C. 
Houchton, a prominent Liverpool dealer 
in American apples, in talking with 


a 
é 


American Agriculturist representative, 
plied emphasis on the necessity of 
excellence in quality and appearance. 
and carefulness in packing and hand- 
ling in order to secure best returns on 
American and Canadian apples. 


The so-called bushel box,” he said, 
‘tis not in great favor by dealers on 
this side the water, except perhaps for 
California apples, fancy table varie- 
ties. The barrel is generally preferred. 
It is easier to handle, and the trace is 


accustomed to it. Methods of selling 


apples are substantially as they have 
been in past seasons, with no prospect 
of any change in rates of commission, 
charges for storage, etc. A full three- 
bushel barrel is preferred, although the 


flour barrel is well regarded. Ameri- 
can shippers should so carefully look to 
the quality, that their fruit may sell 
with comparatively little scrutiny, ow- 
ing to the recognized standard of excel- 
lence of the brand of the packer.” 

Is it advisable for the fruit grower 
of New York, Ontario or Michigan to 
pick, barrel and ship direct a carload 
of apples from his loading station to 
Liverpool, was asked the well-known 
house of James Adam, Son & Co. “It 
is feasible,” was the reply, “providing 
there is a clear understanding on the 
part of the shipper of the requirements. 
But here is the trouble. Farmers are 
naturally not such experts in barreling 
apples as the dealers, and the fruit is 
very liable to reach this market in poor 
condition: badly bruised, wet, slack, etc. 
Orchardists wishing to ship direct 
should learn the best methods of sound 
packing for the foreign market and 
practice it. They should also keep in 
touch with a broker or agent at the 
Atlantic port to see that the fruit is 
quickly and properly transferred from 
car to steamship, placed in good posi- 
tion, ete.” 

The home-grown crop of apples of 


England is handled entirely without 
semblance of regularity or system. This 
applies to style of package, size of 


fruit, grading, quality, etc. The apples 
are marketed largely in a hit or miss 
fashion, and being mostly autumn va- 


rieties are practically out of the way 
by the time our fruit is ready to ship. 
July found the English markets fairly 
well supplied with Australian apples, 
size rather small, quality fair. 
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Portable Sawmills—Word reaches us 
that the variablé friction feed sawmill 
manufactured by the DeLoach people 





has reached such a stage of popularity 
that would-be imitators are getting into 
trouble through trying to copy its good 
points, This mill has been on the mar- 


ket for 18 years, is simple in construc- 
tion, yet so effective in working quali- 
ties that it has enjoyed a good sale 
from the beginning. Outside concerns, 
however, are infringing upon'the pat- 


ent, and A, A. DeLoach, the original 
patentee of the variable friction feed 
sawmills and the DeLoach mill manu- 
facturing company, sole manufacturers 


of same, have taken steps to prosecute 
all infringers. It will be well for in- 
tending purchasers to see that the orig- 
inal and genuine is offered them, as per 
the advertisements printed in these 
pages from week to week. It may pay 
you to write for price list and free de- 
Scriptive circular of this mill to the 
makers, the DeLoach manufacturing 
company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cabbage Seed Industry on Long Island. 


FRANCIS BRILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY. 





A careful estimate would show that 
more than 200 acres of cabbage were 
grown for seed in Suffolk county, N Y 
(eastern Long Island) last year. Some 
farmers were caught by jack frost, and 
did not get their cabbage away until! 
severely frozen. These did not winter 
well, and in fact almost the entire crop 
was more or less affected by the unusu- 
ally severe winter. 

Perhaps 200 acres were set for seed 
this past spring; but from various 
causes much of it has gone back, and 
we do not look for more than 25% of 
an average yield. The crop of 1903 was 
about up to the average, while the yield 
per acre in 1902 was far heavier than 
ever known here, or anywhere else in 
the United States, 1000 pounds to the 
acre being the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Taking one variety with an- 
other 400 pounds to the acre may be 
considered a full crop of cabbage seed. 

Nothwithstanding the probable short 
crop of seed, prices for seed will not be 
materially advanced, as all seedsmen 
have had a full supply, and there is 
much seed of 1902 and 1903 in the hands 
of parties who have taken up the busi- 
ness, but without an established repu- 
tation and clientage were unable to un- 


load. This seed will be offered at “any 
eld price,” and tend to keep prices 
down. 


In 1870, when I came from New Jersey 
to Long Island, there was not a single 
pound of cabbage seed raised in Suffolk 
county. I began in a small way and in 
1871 sold my crop of Early Jersey 
Wakefield, something over 200 pounds, 
to one of the leading seed houses of 
that time, at $4 per pound net. The 
goose that laid the golden egg has been 
killed—and while in every other busi- 
ness, trade, or occupation, trusts and 
combinations have been formed, it 
seems to be the policy of many seeds- 
men to cut each cther’s throats and to 
reduce growers to such low prices that 
they can scarcely afford to be honest. 
IT hope to see the day when seedsmen 
and seed growers may be able to work 
together, get living profits, and none 
be forced to the wall. 


—— 


Green Feed for the Summer Dairy Herd, 





[From Page 9$9.] 

can be used when it is partly wilted, 
tollowed soon after by the hay rake, 
allowing it to cure in the cock for two 
or three days. Hay made this way 
will come out bright and very palata- 
ble to cattle. Where the summer silo 
is used, the green fodder can be run 
through the cutter and put into the silo 
by the usual method. 

AUGUST SEEDING BROUGHT GOOD RESULTS, 


Seeding has been done on the college 
farm as late as August 1 to 15 with 
apparently good results. To reach its 
greatest development the plant should 
assimilate nitrogen through the tuber- 
cles on the roots and where these tu- 
bercles are not present the field should 
be inoculated with soil from some other 
plot. Wheat, though later than rye 
and not yielding as much per acre, 
gives a highly palatable and nutritious 
fodder, being ready for cutting after 
the first cutting of alfalfa. 

Crimson clover can usually be raised 
in this state, though it winterkills in 
severe weather when the roots are un- 
protected. It is essentially a catch 
crop, the seed being sown in the corn 
at the last hoeing, or drilled with a late 
planting of barley. It can be seeded 
at the rate of 12 pounds per acre with- 
out the use of any additional fertilizer 
and even for a number of years in suc- 
cession on the same land it has been 
found that crimson clover improves 
rather than impoverishes the soil. In 
the spring it can be pastured or cut 
green for cattle or plowed under for a 
crop of corn. Being a nitrogen gath- 
erer, it has the power of drawing this 
costly element from the air, feeding 
mainly from the stored up mineral ele- 
ments phosphoric acid and potash in 
the soil. As hav it is like alfalfa, an 





excellent substitute for purchased feeds 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


in the winter season. In curing crimson 
clover, the same rule holds as with 
all clovers, that is, it must be largely 
cured in the cock to preserve the 
leaves. The yield per acre is from eight 
to 12 tons. 

On the college farm, cowpeas have 
given good results. Of the different 
varieties grown, those should be select- 
ed for soiling which produce the most 
foliage. Those most desirable for this 
purpose are the Red Ripper, Whippoor- 
will, Southdown and Black. They ought 
not to be planted until all danger of 
frost is over and seem to make the 
best growth during the warm weather 
of July and August. The rate of seed- 
ing is 1% bushels per acre when sowed 
in drills or from two to three pecks 
when put in rows. The latter way al- 
lows of better cultivation, with almost 
equally good results in yield. Cowpeas 
can be harvested green for summer 
feeding or made into hay as a sub- 
stitute for purchased feeds. In making 
cowpea hay the same care should be 
taken as with clover so as to preserve 
the leaves. 

It has been the custom at the college 
farm to cut all of these crops daily 
with a machine, raking with a horse 
rake. The morning feed is scattered 
on the ground in the exercising yards, 
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“where the cattle pick it up clean, The 


evening feed is taken out in good 
weather and the cattle turned out after 
milking. Where green feed is to sup- 
plement pasturage, such forage crops 
can be selected as wjll give the most 
satisfactory feed at the time needed, 
While crimson clover, alfalfa and sim- 
ilar forage crops have been put into the 
summer silo to good advantage, we pre- 
fer to feed the forage in the green state 
in the rotation given above, depending 
upon the silo for the winter months, 





Grange N otes. 


The reports of the national grangé 
show that for the auarter ending June 
there were orgaprized and reorgan- 
ized in the United States a total of 94 
granges. The four states credited with 
doing the most work are, Pennsylvania, 
with a gain of 18, Michigan 15, Maine 
15, Maryland 11. Thus it will be seen 
that Pennsylvania, Michigan and Maine 
have added together 48 granges, on 
more than one-half of all the granges 
gained during te quarter in the United 
States. Pennsylvania’s lead is encour< 
aging and shows that the order in the 
Keystone state, under the leadership of 
Worthy Master W. F. Hill, is coming 
to the front rapidly. Other states would 
do well to hustle a little. 
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HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 
AND MAKE MORE MONEY [S 


by getting more cream— 
old World's Record 


for clean skimming 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 


repairs than ot 


ers, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY oof 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 
We have transfer houses at many different points thus 
pechon 


insuring prompt delivery to any 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Yt 






















condensing, 


DW COMPANY, 


“ELI” Against the Field. 


It leads in power, in speed, in safety, in convenience and ease 
of gperation and makes compactest and shapeliest bales, 


HAY BALER WITH A RECORD, 


the pride of shippers. Steel or Wood, Horse or Steam Power. 
Such automatic features as self-feeding, block 
bell ringing, etc. 38 styles andsizes. Get free 


113 Hampshire St., Quincy, His. 
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Every Claim Proven 


We began a year ago telling the 


good points of the new 
Light 


running Manure Spreader 


Some of our claims seemed a little extravagant but every one has been proven by 


every one of the Hundreds of Machines we have sold. All last fall, through the 


winter and spring, they have been spreading an 


and every kind of manure 


without a skip or slip. The remarkable Light Draft (one-third lighter than any other spreader) is 
explained by the Roller Bearings, Frictionless Balanced Gearings and other exclusive 





t Catalogue ever’ issued on spreaders with large photo cuts tells the truth 
about The National and gives 21 Reasons why it . ¢ free. 


s the best. Write today. Ca 


Buy The National and save repair bills. 
ENTERPRISE WIND MILL CO., 109 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 
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greatest variety of crops and have unexcelled 
markets, LOW PRICES and EASY TERMS, 


In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. The best 
fruit country in the United States. Don’t BUY 
land or CATE anywhere until,you have IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings. fe raise the 





MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH. 











to supply the wants of Cash Buyers, Sellers and 
Exchaa ers advertising in our Journal each 
month, Subseribers can write to these advertisers 


aud make theirown deais FKHEE. Ours is the best, 
largest and most reliable real estate magazine pub. 


lished, and is now in its fourth year. Has good 
stories, pews and current topics. Circulation covers 
U. &., Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Hawaii. 3 months 


trial 25c, 3 yrs. gl. Wi. KAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL, 162 W. BRIGHTON AVE, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


RMERS are invited to settle in the 
THRIFTY FA State of Maryland, where 
they will find a delightful and healthful clir first- 
class markets for their products and penty Jand 
at reasonable prices, faps and descriptive paw- 
shlets will be sent free upon application to 

i Radenboop,Sec,,8tate Board of | mmigration, Baitimore, Md, 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 


own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 


“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences, Feel 
that you are always welcome. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


a 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Is Fine. 





Encouraging news continues to come 
concerning the development of the Pa 
tobacco crop. Rain proved abundant, 
yet was not too excessive, save where 
it rendered some fields quite grassy, 
This latter phase is the only damper 
that appears to general prospects. 

A final estimate by York Co growers 
places the acreage devoted to tobacco 
in that section as 30% short of last yr. 
In spite of a late start and no lack 
of worms, the crop is doing famously. 
Growers are hoping no weather draw- 
backs will be experienced. 

In Lebanon Co, where tobacco is 
raised by Mill Creek and Heidleberg 
township growers, no damage worth 
mnentioning, has struck the crop. Early 
in the season a little hail visited those 
districts, but it was not destructive. 
Farmers say the plants are fully as far 
advanced as they were at this time last 
yr, and, barring accidents, anticipate a 
good crop. 

A Tioga Co tobacco raiser, S. A. 
Weeks, says: ‘‘While the crop is 40% 
short of '03 as far as acreage is con- 
cerned, it is growing splendidly. Dry 
weather was followed by opportune 
showers. Some pieces are a trifle late, 
many plants are missing, and the sea- 
son is a little backward, yet the early 
drawbacks have been largely overcome. 
A buyer came through this district last 

_ Week, but opened no negotiations.” 





Brodbecks, York Co, Aug 1—Harvest 
is all in barns and stacks; wheat which 
requires threshing from the field is 
threshed, the yield being nearly an av- 
erage. The late timothy has all been 
cut and perfectly cured. Early potatoes 
are proving a heavy yield of large tu- 
bers. In some parts of the county the 
beetle did no damage; quite a number 
of farmers used no insecticides. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the sweet corn seed 
failed to germinate, some of the can- 
ning farmers were compelled to plant a 
third time with a poor stand at that. 
With no early frost it may make half a 
crop. Beans are nearly all gathered; 
a light crop. Tomatoes will yield well 
from present appearance. Oats will be 
a good crop. Pears and plums will be 
abundant. Apples are falling more than 
they ought. 


Barto, Berks Co, Aug 2—Hay crop 
larger than last year and of the finest 
quality. Many farmers threshed their 
grain from the field. Considering the 
thin stand, wheat was the best yield 
for many years. Oats an immense 
crop. Every indication of a good crop 
of potatoes. Corn is a uniform stand; 
it has grown very tall and leafy, but is 
slow in developing ears. An abundance 
ot pasturage. The tree fruit crop is an 
ideal one, most trees being sufficiently 
laden to produce fine fruit. Early va- 
rieties are ripening. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co, July 30-- 


harvest all finished and one of the best 
crops for several years. Wheat harvest 
nearly over, but only three-fourths of 
a crop, much having been damaged by 
recent hail storms. Corn very uneven 
in growth, but growing nicely owing to 
favorable weather conditions. Apples 
a failure, and scarcely one-half of a 
crop, and peaches a total failure on ac- 
count of severe cold weather last win- 
ter, a great many trees having been 
frozen. Good prospects for a yield of 
pears. Pasture for cattle is good, and 
stock of all kinds looks well, owing to 
plenty of rain lately. Early potatoes 


promise a good yield and are plentiful 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


on market. The new canning factory 
at Rheem’s sta is in full operation and 
farmers are delivering their vegetables 
daily on contract made by the com- 
pany. Feed stuffs of all kind are in de- 
mand and bring good prices, 


Montoursville, Lycoming Co, July 31 
—Harvesting over; all grain in barns in 
fine shape. Haying about 2 wks later 
than other years owing to wet weather. 
Hay crop largest for years. Corn do- 
ing fine. Oats crop will be large in the 
straw; much of it down badly at this 
time. Potatoes good crop; many farm- 
ers complain of their rotting badly. 
Hired help not to be had at any price, 
Cattle are scarce and advancing in 
price. Pork remains firm at 7c p lb d w, 


Farmington, Warren Co, Aug 2— 
Farmers are finishing up haying and 
have one of the finest crops for many 
years. Corn is very late and has to be 
neglected on account of securing the 
hay. More cultivating would be a bene- 
fit to the crop. Potatoes are late and 
show a light growth of tops. Apples 
are about 50% of a good yield; they ap- 
pear quite smooth and are growing 
finely. Cows are shrinking in milk pro- 
duction, particularly where they are not 
protected from flies. Early sown oats 
are fine, but many are very late and it 
is too early yet to predict what the 
general crop may be. Much buckwheat 
is growing. 

Springtown, Bucks Co, Aug i—The 
weather is very unfavorable at present 
for making hay and harvesting oats, 
Potatoes very plentiful and selling for 
50c p bu. Hay crop large and quite a 
lot to be made yet and selling at $7.50 
Pp ton out of the field. Wheat and rye 
crop good and the heads are well filled. 
Corn is looking very fine. All small 
fruits are -very plentiful and selling 
at good prices. Milk 75c p 100 lbs,ebut- 
ter 18c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, wheat 95c 
Pp bu, oats 50c, potatoes 50c. Strawberry 
crop was large in these parts and prices 
ranged from 10 to 15c p bx. Oats crop 
is good if it can be harvested all right. 
The second crop is looking fine. Some 
fall plowing has been done already. 
Apples plentiful and many peaches. 
Truck crops are fine and truckers are 
very much encouraged, 


MARYLAND. 








Sudley, Anne Arundel Co, Aug 1— 
Tobacco is looking well and so is corn, 
but there has been a little too much 
rain for low land, as the crop in that 
locality is grassy. Most of last year’s 
crop of tobacco is in market, and what 
has been sold brought low prices. Pas- 
tures are holding out well and all stock 
is in fine condition. Wheat threshing 
is progressing, with a very poor yield, 
the average being 10 to 12 bus p acre. 


Vienna, Dorchester Co, Aug 1— 
Wheat all threshed; average crop. Corn 
most all in tassel; prospects for a good 
crop. Watermelons looking well and 
will be going to market in two weeks, 
Tomatoes looking fine. Blackberry crop 
short. Huckleberry crop good, Hay 
crop good; all cut and housed. Early 
apples ripe; few going to market. Early 
potato crop good, but low in price, 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, July 30— 
Grain harvest about secured; crop 
fairly good. Haymakers almost through; 
crop very good. Early corn promises a 
good crop. Potatoes are an abundant 
crop. No bugs this season to hinder 
growth. Apple crop is very poor. 
Peaches will be fair. Cherries were 
plentiful. Huckleberries are being 
gathered and selling at 5c p qt. Gar- 
dens are producing well. Cabbage 
worms very destructive. 


Dickens, Allegany Co—Wheat good 
90% crop, rye 95, potatoes 110, but 
blighting and rotting. Corn promises 
a full crop. Hay the best for many 
years. Oats good, 100% of a crop. Gar- 
den truck good excepting tomatoes, 
Apple crop very short. Peaches a full 
crop. Plums a full crop. Wild berries 
plentiful. Farm hands scarce. The 
season has been too wet on the whole 
for everything excepting upland pas- 
ture. 

Prince George Co—The fruit crop of 
Dr E. P. Magruder of this county is a 
fair one. The June drop was heavy. 
Plum trees are carrying a heavy load. 


Dr Magruder will this season fruit 
Wickson plum for the first time. It is 
considered a splendid variety, although 
it has a very tender bloom. Scale has 
been very destructive in this section, 
and it is thought that considerable in- 
jury has been done to the trees. The 
lime, sulphur and salt wash, as well 
as bordeaux, was used. The shot-hole 
effect on the foliage is very apparent 
on many trees where it was used at 
the rate of 2 lbs copper sulphate, 6 lbs 
lime, to 50 gals ‘water. Jt was sprayed 
one week after the fruit set. 


NEW JERSEY. 








Titusville, Mercer Co, July 31—There 
has been a great deal of wet weather, 
retarding the harvesting. Wheat is 
mostly gathered in good condition; not 
a heavy crop, but very large heads 
full of grain to the very tips. Hay crop 
mostly housed in good condition. Oats 
a fine crop, but little of it housed. 
Corn is full average crop. Potatoes 
very promising; early ones ready to 
dig. Pasturage never better here. Ap- 
ple picking is under way; early apples 
a full crop, late ones not so good. 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co, Aug 1— 
Hay has been secured, except in a few 
cases, in very fine order; not as heavy 
a crop as was at first thought. Rye 
very good. Wheat scattering, but good 
heads. Rye straw not plentiful and 
sells at $20 p ton. Hay $13 to $18. Oats 
are very fine; not many sown. No 
blight or rust. Good many oats sown 
to cut for hay. Potatoes never were 
better; quality fine. Mill men seem to 
be doing a good business on account 
of the many cottages and boarders 
here. Great scarcity of farm labor at 
high wages and help of poor kind. On 
the average corn could not look more 
promising; in fact, all crops doing very 
well. Seeding in wheat, where put in 
properly and not too early, is as good 
as could be wished for. 


Burlington Co--Existing conditions 
among farmers at the close of July, in 
this county, are very different to what 
they were a year ago. Wheat and rye 
last season were almost a complete 
failure, while this year fair crops have 
been harvested. Good yields are re- 
ported by farmers who have already 
threshed their corn. Straw is excep- 
tionally fine, which will be a great help 
to dairymen and others. At the close 
of July corn is all that could be ex- 
pected. It is making a fine growth and 
the foliage is of a deep green color, 
giving evidence of vigor and thrift. 
The ‘weather has been ideal for the corn 
crop, the temperature running around 
90 degrees, with frequent showers. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, July 30—Farmers 
are busy, haying being somewhat later 
than usual this season. Oats are being 
harvested, and are a fair crop. Corn 
is growing rapidly now. Hay crop is 
short in this section, and many farmers 
will reduce their stock. Eggs are 22c 
p doz at store, butter 25c p lb. 


Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, July 31— 
Corn growing very rapidly and the out- 
look for a full crop is quite promising. 
Oats the heaviest in five years past. 
Rye 90% of a crop. Wheat not over 
40% of acrop. Hay nearly all in build- 
ing or stack; quality good and fully 90% 
of a crop. A large acreage has been 
sown. Eggs 20c p doz, butter 20c p lb 
at the Barbertown cmy. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Troy has taken in 37 new members 
since January 1. At a recent meeting 
a class of 13 was given final degrees, 
In 1900 this grange only had 88 mem- 
bers, but now has 212. 

French Creek Valley conferred de- 
grees on a class of five candidates July 
23. There will be a class of 10 or 12 
candidates to receive final degrees at 
the meeting August 13. All the mem- 
bers are very enthusiastic workers. 

Franklin Patrons of Bucks county 
held a very interesting meeting July 
23. Among the questions discussed were 
Bread and pastry baking, and Ten- 
hour work on the farm. H. D. Knecht 
reported having met the farmers’ in- 
stitute managers and was successful 
in securing a farmers’ institute through 
the Pomona grange. It was decided to 
let Richland grange have the institute 








this year. A very successful strawberry 
and ice cream festival was held by th. 
grange and a large sum of mone; 
netted. The members decided to hay. 
their annual outing some time in Ay. 
gust. The next Pomona meeting wi | 
be with Richland grange, August 2). 
two sessions. An excellent program i 
in course of preparation. 

Ten candidates were given final de. 
grees by Chatham Run at a _ recen 
meeting. The grange is in a prosper- 
ous condition, and applications fo: 
membership are received at nearl 
every meeting. They make a specialty 
of having numerous social gatherings 
which is very popular with the youn, 
folks as well as the older ones, 


Apples Developing Normally, 








Apple orchards show seasonal adc. 
vance these opening days of Augusi, 
while the crop of winter fruit will prov - 
somewhat uneven, the prospect contir- 
ues generally good in the east. Apple; 
have dropped badly in the west and th> 


yield will prove deficient in both qualit. 
and quantity in such states as Mis- 
souri, southern Illinois, Arkansas, et-. 


Advices to American Agriculturi: 
mailed the closing days of July sho 
varied but generally good prospects i 
the region of the great lakes. A co: 
respondent in Niagara county, N Y, 
great apple producing section, writ 


“under date of July 27 that the outloc : 

is good for as many, if not more a,- 
ples, than one or two years ago; fru.: 
smooth, promises to be of extra qualit 


In Monroe county, N Y, winter fru: 
uneven as to yield, but overloaded coi - 
ditions rare. Some complaint of fui.- 
gous damage to unsprayed orchard... 
with a large proportion of deforme| 
fruit. In Orleans county, prospect fe- 
a larger crop than last year, but qual- 
ity not of the best. 

In Ohio the outlook is variable, some 
important sections showing up indiffer- 
ently, particularly in orchards wher: 
spraying was not carefully followed. I. 
northern New England prospects ar: 
for a good crop of winter apples, qual- 
ity generally satisfactory. 
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The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 24%c p qt. No talk is heuri 
of any intention to lower the price, a!- 
though dealers declare there is a good- 
sized surplus of milk on the market. 

The health dept has condemned and 
poured several thousand cans of milk 
into the sewers. Officials claim this is 
the result of the milk showing too hig’: 
a temperature, running above 50 deg 
Fahrenheit. The confiscation of this 
heated milk is for the alleged preven- 
tion of cholera infantum in _ babies. 
Dealers are ‘wrought up over the con- 
demnation of such large quantities oc 


milk. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-q't 
cans for the week ending July 30 were 
Milk Cream 
ee errr Ss 1,84; 
Susquehanna ere 185 
Ce 13,524 1,775 
Lackawanna ........-+++ 39,100 2,325 
N Y Central (long haul) 39,100 2,250 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 7,400 123 
GO bvp0besbécuce wees 2,57 
Lehigh Valley .......... 1,54 
Homer Ramsdell line... 122 
ge rr 
OCHEF SOUFCES 20..006000 1h) 
EE. aeheaeukeerdédeesen 12,895 





Milk Conditions in Burlington coun- 
ty, N J, are not especially promising 
at the opening of August. Pasture is 
in fairly good shape, and the supply is 
plentiful. Excessive heat and flies 
caused a considerable shrinkage of the 
yield in milk in this section during the 
last half of July. There is a consid- 
erable demand at present for milk, and 
dealers are coming into the country. 
Some of them are offering 4c p qt the 
year through. The failure of the Phil- 
adelphia milk exchange and the milk 
shippers’ union to agree upon a price 
has made a rather unsettled conditior 
The exchange decided upon 3'4c p ‘ 
for July, while the union price was 4 
Many dealers who refused to pay 
for July will lose some of their bes 
and most reliable dairies, Milk prc- 
ducers are not disposed to accept such 
a low price, when the product is scarc* 
and the demand strong.—{Felix Al- 
bright. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets, 





Monday, August 1, 1904. 


At New York, last week, there was 
an upward trend to the steer market 
on Wednesday, prices advancing 10@ 
15c; bulls and cows dragged, but were 
not lower; good cattle held up to the 
close of the week, but the under grades 
dropped 10c Friday, and thin bulls were 
wWa@lse lower. Milch cows active and 
firm. Common to extra milkers, calf 
included, sold at $25@55 each. Calves 
ruled firm at a further advance of 25c 
on veals with buttermilks also doing 
a little better. 

On Monday of this week, with 77 cars 
of cattle offered, trade was slim at a 
decline of 10 to 25c on steers; bulls 15 to 
25ec off, with the exception of choice 
fat bulls. Thin cows were easier, me- 
dium and good cows about steady. 
Calves in light supply (3300 on sale) 
and firm; veals 25@50c higher, and but- 
termilks a shade better; no western 
offered. Good to choice 1200 to 1490-lb 
steers crossed the scales at $5.75@6.40 
p 100 lbs; common to fair 900 to 1175-lb 
steers 4.35@5.60, stockers 3.50@3.75, bulls 
2.75@4.35, cows 1.70@4.10, stockers 3.50 
@4, veals 5@8.25, culls 4@4.50, butter- 
milks 3.50@4., 

The sheep and lamb trade showed 
further signs of recovery from the de- 
pression of the previous week and 
prices were advanced last Thursday. 
Sheep continued strong to the close of 
the ‘week and lambs further improved 
s5@35e; the top price Saturday for 
lambs was $8; sheep sold up to $5.25. 
On Monday of this week, with 60 cars 
of stock offered, there was a brisk trade 
in sheep and lambs at steady prices, 
with a little undercurrent of weakness 
in the low grades. Nearly everything 
was closed out. Common to prime sheep 


sold at 3.25@5 p 100 lbs, culls 2@3, com- 
mon to choice lambs 6@8, culls 5.25. A 
car of Va lambs, 80 lbs, brought the 


top price, also a car of Ky lambs, av- 


eraging 73 Ibs. A few state and Pa 
lambs sold at the range of 6@7.25. 
Hogs improved 10@1lic on last Wed- 
nesday, and later there was a further 
improvement of 25@30c. At the open- 
ing this week, with 1500 hogs offered, 
prices dropped fully 25c, and prime 


state swine sold at $6 p 100 Ibs. 
HORSE MARKET. 


Trade as good as could be expected, 
and with rather limited offerings; buy- 
ers numerous enough at most of the 
sales to make a fair market for this 
dull season of the year. There were 
some very fair harness and saddle 
horses sold under the hammer at prices 
that certainly favored the purchaser. 
Values ranged from $60@250 for singles 
and 180@550 for pairs. Horses that sold 
under full warranty and trial fetched 
the top figures as usual. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts heavy, 
Monday’s supply reaching 225 loads, an 
increase of 75 loads over the preceding 
week, The general market was 25c 
lower, prices ranging as follows: 

Extra, 1450-1600 ibs $585@6 10 Poor to good bulls $2 40@3 90 
Good, 1200-1300 ibe §=6 35@95 75 +=Poor to good cows 2} 

Fair, 900-1100 ibe ‘ Heifers, 700 1000 Lbs 3 bOG4 60 
Common, 700-900 Ibs 3 00400 Bologna cows, p had 7 00@15 «0 
Rough, half fat 35Xg450 Veal calves 5 O07 50 
Fat oxen 3 00@4 50 Cows & springers, 16 00@4200 

Hog offerings 35 doubles, the same as 
the foregoing week. Market lower, 
heavies selling at 5.70@5.80, medium 
swine 5.80@5.90, Yorkers 5.85@5.90, pigs 
5.80@5.85. Sheep arrivals 20 double 
decks. Prices firm, ‘wethers $4.50@4.80, 
mixed 4.20@4.50, culls and common 1@ 
2.50, spring lambs 6@7, culls 4@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle market slow and 


sharply lower. Monday’s offerings were 
heavy, aggregating 310 loads. The best 
fed steers brought $5.50@6. Bulls off 
15@20c, bringing 2.50@4. Springer cows 
2@4 lower, selling at 20@45 ea. Milch 
cows 30@55, beef cows 3.25@4.50 p 100 
Ibs, heifers 3.50@4.75. Veal offerings 800 
head, fair demand at 6.75@7.25. 

With 100 loads on sale, the swine 
trade ruled sluggish and lower, pigs 
Selling at 5.85@5.90, Yorkers and mixed 
5.80@5.85, heavies 5.75@5.85. Sheep 
Supply 45 doubles; lambs brought 6.75@ 
/ for best, 6@6.50 for fair, 5@5.50 for 
culls, yearlings 5@5.75, wethers 4.75@5, 
ewes 4@4.25, mixed 4.25@4.50, culls 2@3. 
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The American Agriculturist is every- 
thing you claim for it, and should be 
in every farm home. It suits the women 
and children as well as the farmer.— 


John D. Sanders, Brooke County, W 
a, 
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FARM AND CROP MOVEMENT 


Factors in the Wheat Market. 


In the northwest weather conditions 
were generally favorable, although at 
the close of last week some reported 
damage to spring wheat by rust. Har- 
vest in spring wheat under way. 
In the southwest conditions varia- 
ble, with further reports of disap- 
pointing rate of yield of winter 
wheat in portions of southern Ill, Mich, 
etc; yet new wheat is beginning to 
move freely as might be expected at 
this time of year. 

Grain traders are closely watching 
political conditions in England, eastern 
Europe and the orient, catching at ev- 
ery straw suggestive of further com- 
plications, using these to influence mar- 
ket values. British and continental 
grain markets rather unsettled. Euro- 
pean crop advices not wholly favorable, 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News in sum- 
marizing the situation intimating that 
condition of the wheat of the U K is 
generally below the average; France 
irregular, Germany unfavorably af- 
fected by heat and drouth, weather fa- 
vorable in Russia, but some damage in 
important districts. On the other hand, 
a French authority placed the wheat 
crop of France at 360,000,000 bus, which 
compared favorably with that of last 
year. The Corn Trade News estimates 
the last wheat crop inclusive of the 
U S at 2,472,000,000 bus, against 2,528,- 
000,000 bus in 1903. Recent sales of 
cash wheat include No 1 northern 
spring at figures as high as $1.02@1.03 
p bu. 





Ohio Produce Markets. 








At Columbus, wheat prices are de- 
clining as new stock comes in. No 1 
milling is now bringing 88c p bu. Flour 
has also dropped 20c. The general de- 
mand for wheat, however, is brisk. 
Corn commands 60@65c p bu, oats 42@ 
43c, rye 55@60c, timothy hay $10 p ton, 
straw 6@7. The live stock trade is 
unsettled by reason of the strike. Hogs 
evinced some firmness, steers 4@5c p Ib 
l w, veals 5@5%c, hogs 34%@5'4sc, sheep 
38@4c, lambs 4@5%c, wool 18@20c p Ib. 
Eggs held up remarkably, strictly 
fresh bringing 17c p doz, cheese 9@10c 
Pp lb, live fowls 10c p 1b, chickens 16c, 
ducks 10c, geese 10c, potatoes 40@45c p 
bu; much stock rotting, supplies heavy 
and market dropping, onions 75@80c p 
bu, cabbage 12@15 p ton, turnips 75ic 
p bu, dry beans 1.60, apples 2@2.50 p 
bbl, muskmelons 2@4c ea, watermelons 
13@22c. 


Grange Notes. 


OHIO. 

Buckeye of Champaign county is 
prosperous and adding members regu- 
larly. At a recent meeting 13 applica- 
tions were received. 

Waterford of Knox county has taken 
on a new iease of life. Children’s day 
was recently observed, when a 
program was given and an excellent 
picnic supper served. Degrees were 
conferred on four candidates at the last 
meeting. 








Concerning the deterioration of Brit- 
ish hop prospects as compared with 
the opening of the season, Wild, Neame 
& Co say: The situation in the plan- 
tations is anything but satisfactory. 
There is only a moderate run of bine 
which has not a healthy tendency, 
which is probably caused by the exces- 
sive rains experienced in the winter 
and early spring having affected the 
roots. Everywhere washing is still in 
progress, for as soon as one attack of 
vermin has been washed a fresh one 
appears, and many growers have been 
continually spraying for the past few 
weeks. It is quite impossible to grow 
a heavy crop on this side; in fact, pres- 
ent appearances point to a shorter one 
than last yr. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any bi 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 

ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 


Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 

Insecticidés and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences, 
neirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 


8. 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 

gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
inseition in issue of the same _ week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Bxchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lane 
Co, Pa, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FONTAINE Shock Binder Company, Christie, 
Va, sends binder for $1.50, express prepaid; used 
on test farms of United States, Illinois, Virginia, 
North Carolina; prevents corn shocks falling, keeps 
shocks dry inside; saves labor; write for circular, 


FOR SALE—French burstone grinding mill, % 
in, in the best of condition, as good as new, For 
particulars address CYRUS BEYEA & SON, Bald- 
win Place, Westchester Co, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Large English Berkshires, two herd 
boars one year old (fine individuals), price $25 each, 
Also fall and spring pigs; Model Mason of Biltmore 

: at head of herd; dams of the Longfellow 
strain. HILLCREST FAKM, Bridgewater, Ct, 
R. M, Warner, Prop, 
7 CHESHIRE PIGS, fine stock, from 8 weeks to 
10 months old; boars fit for service; all pigs regis- 
tered; Belgian hares 2 to 4 months old; the very 
best. Bronze turkeys; prices moderate. BEN 
ROSS FARM, Pomona, Rockland Co, N Y¥, 


LYNFELD HOLSTEINS—Nice lot of fashion- 

able young bulls, some old enough for immediate 
service, at prices dairymen can afford to pay. 
J. M, HAM, Washington Hollow, N Y, 


AYRSHIRES AND CHESHIRES—Registered 
heifer calf five months, fine one; five young sows, 
farrow in Sept and Oct. HOMER J. BROWN, 
Harford, Cortland Co, NY. 


FOR SALE—Angora bucks; seven prime thor- 
oughbred Harris blood yearlings, ready for service. 
M A. WOODS, Bath, N H 


RED POLLED bull calves: O I C spring pigs, 
also other stock for sale SPRINGDALE FARM, 
Adams Basin, NY. 
































JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad. For 
sale, 11 cows, 6 heifers, 22 bulls, 8S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenburg, Pa. 


ANGORA GOATS for sale; wethers, pairs and 
trios; registered and grades. J. H, HARPSTER, 
Millersburg, O-. 


BERKSHIRES—8 imported and 100 home-bred 
Must sell, For price, write today. CLARK BROS, 
Freeport, O. 


HERD of Canadian Yorkshires mus be sold. 
ihe grade Polled bull, K. A, WATERS, Albion, 
a. 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FERRETS, both English and Fitch, the finest lot 
ever offered. Reduction on large orders. Send for 
catalog. RALPH WOOD, New London, O 


ST BERNARDS and Scotch Collies, full bloods, 
cheap. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 


~ PEDIGREED Scotch Collie pups $5; grown dogs 
$) to $%. C. BENNETT, Hollins, Va. 


COLLIE PUPPIES—NELSON’S, Grove City. Pa, 




















FRENCH Coach stallions and mares. Rerkshire 
bot, Scotch Collie pups. E. 8. AKIN, Ensenore, 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf, with official 
backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennellville, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FANCY PEACHES should be shipped in a nice 
carrier to fetch fancy prices. Use the South Side 
carriers, SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 

THE SOUTH SIDE—Peach, plum, tomato, ap- 
ple and grape earriers, SOUTH SIDE MFG co, 
Petersburg, Va. N Y office, 114 Warren St 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS--Very 
stocky; all plants are grown in rows and average 
an inch apart in the row. Celery, Golden Self 
Bleaching, Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden 
Heart, $1.00 per 1000, 70 cents 500. Cabbage, Dan- 
ish Ballhead, Surehead, All Seasons, Stone Mason, 
Fiat Dutch, 80c per 1000, 60 cents 500, $3.50 5000, 
a oe F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 1, Ches- 
er, ° 


SEED WHEAT—Fultzo-Mediterranean, Harvest 
King, Reliable and others; moderate prices; clean, 
sound, graded; order from us and if not as repre- 
sented reship and get your money back; send stam 
for samples and booklet, A. H. HOFFMAN, 
Bamford, Pa. 


GINSENG ROOTS and seed for sale from cul- 
tivated New York state roots; write for prices, 
H. W. ELMENDORF, Aquetuck, N Y, 


GOLD COIN WHEAT—Pure, cleaned and graded, 
} mg f > in new bags. J. D, CLEMENT, Jor 
an, ° 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed 50 bush 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, a = 


GINSENG ROOTS for sale; write for prices, 
CECILE BAKER, Coneville, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E,. OoOoD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich 8st, New York, 


LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs, hay, straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years, 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 


20 YEARS’ experience: best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane 8t, New York. 






































OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, © New York City 





SEA SHORE FARM—Magnificent ocean view; 
dig clams, catch lobsters, and go fishing, right on 
your own shore; excellent shade; 140 acres; 14 rooms 
in house; plenty of good well water; barn 40x66, 
with cellar, all in good pers mail delivered; 
few steps to good neighbors; 1-4 mile to school and 
store; only 3 1-2 miles out from village and depot; 
cuts 25 tons hay from level, smooth fields; excellent 
soil, growing fine crops of corn, beans, Oats, pota- 
toes, vegetables and small fruits, which bring fancy 
prices at nearby resorts; good pasture for 14 cows, 
with trout brook; 500 cords wood; 40 apple trees 
good for 50 barrels a year; owner to get quick sale 
will sacrifice; price only , half cash and easy 
terms. It is the chance of a lifetime to secure a 
warranty deed to easy living. Write us for travel- 
ing instructions, so that you can go to see it at 
once, [Illustrated lists of other New [England 
farms, with reliable information of soils, crops, 
machete, ctimnate, ota, mailed free. E, A, STROUT, 

arm Dep’ " assau St, New York Ci 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass, Ome, 


FINE CHANCE for farmers’ sons—$1000 buys 80 
acres choice irrigated land; one-fourth cash, bal- 
ance three years; crops never fail; will double in 
value os Sass = a soon be worth $100 per 
acre; particulars free, I, TRUESDELL, Con- 
verse Bldg, Columbus, QO. 








INQUIRB about lands and farms in Delaware, 
where unusual opportunities exist to secure 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, ete. STATH 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 


FOR EXCHANGE —Fiorida seashore hotel, open 
all year, pa net profit annually ; wanted 
a first-class farm, pletel tock a Be 
FLOURNOY, 114 Newark Ave, Jersey City, N J. 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
oe, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
a. 














WANTED—Farm, about 50 acres, near village, 
R R, good land, buildings, on mail route, B., 
Pierrepont Manor, N Y. 





FARM FOR SALE —BHight acres, good to grow 
celery; correspondence solicited, FARMER, Box 
612, Cobleskill, N Y. 


FARMS—For_ rich farming, fruit growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 











MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy; good 
positions secured; illustrated catalog free. EAST- 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELBEGRAPHY, Box No 1, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Housekeeper by well-to-do farmer 40 
years; intelligent, refined widow about 3%} years pre- 
ferred, Address A FARMER, Room 7, 1012 O 8t, 
Lincoln, Neb, care Mr Sears. 


Excellent Results. 


We think a great deal of the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist, and believe it to be an 
excellent advertising medium, We have 
received very gratifying results from 
what advertising we have done in that 
paper.—[Glen Mary Farm, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Cattle Hogs Sheep 





Per 100lbs |— 
1% 4 


Chicago ....]/$6.45 [$5.50 |35.70 1$5.60 $4. re 34.00 
New York.. 6.50 | 5.50 | 6.40 | 6.30 4.75 
Bullalo,....] 6.25 | 5.40 | 6.40 | 6.25 é. r° 4.50 
Kansas City] 6.00 | 5.20 § 5.50 | 6.407 4.2)1 4.00 


At Chicago, the continuance of the 
packing house strike upset all calculae 
tions of shippers who hoped that the 
trouble between packers and laborers 
would not sericusly interfere with the 
natural movernent of cattle. As it was 
however, stockmen generally kept in 
close touch with daily conditions, and 
showed a disposition to hold aloof from 
the market rather than be tempted to 
overload it with supplies. Unevenness 
in prices continued to be a feature of 
trade. Whenever and wherever they 
could use them, packers and shippers 
bought cattle freely, but a hand-to- 
mouth policy generally prevailed in 
these purchases. 


Fancy to native steers... .$5.60@ 6.45 

100d to choice, 1200 to 1400, Ibs 5.20@ 5.60 
Inferior to medium ....... eee 4.25@ 4.75 
Western-fed steers ........ -» 4.75@ 5.60 
Extra native butcher cows... 3.75@ 4.00 
Fair to good butcher cows... 3.00@ 3.50 
Comm’n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.00 
Good to choice heifers ....... 4.00@ 5.25 
COT BOOC ok 609:0609:40000-00 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.50@ 4.00 


Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.00@ 3.90 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 4.50@ 7.00 
Milch cows, p head ......ccece 20.00@40.00 


The hog market proved to be a de- 
cidedly seesaw affair; so much so that 
one day’s quotations were as much as 
15@20c p 100 lbs out of line with the 
preceding day. Selected lights were the 
most ready sellers. Bulk of hog sales 
ranged at $5.40@5.65. Conditions were 
ripe for a sharp break the moment 
supplies augmented. 

The sheep market also lacked sta- 
bility, yet a broad demand from feeder 
buvers served to give a better tone to 
trade. Ky dealers gave $3@3.75 for 
good ewes and 4@4.50 for thin lambs. 
Western sheep sold to slaughterers 
largeiy at 3.50@4, with export wethers 
at 4.46. Bucks and culls brought 2@3. 
Fancy spring lambs reached 7@7.25, but 
these were exceptional values, 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 























| Wheat Corn Oats 
‘ spot! 
Cash oF SPF 594 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1908 | 1903 
Chicago.....| 99 | .80°.| 59 | 52%! 43 | 31% 


New York...|1.05 | .84', 
Boston... l=- -_ 60 62 51 d 
Toledo., -| 95 | .784,] bt 4 44 33%q 
St Louis 1.00 | .78 | OL | 6034) .40 | 33% 
Min’p’lis....|1.01 | 88 | .53 | 63°] .37 | .34 
Liverpool. -{1.07 | 4 | .59 | .66 - _ 

“At ‘Chicago, wheat traders expe- 
rienced difficulty in bulling the market 
so long as weather and crop conditions 
were generally favorable from the Da- 
kotas to Okla, yet fair advances were 
scored. Outside prices, which showed 
an upturn of 2c and more, were not 
fully maintained, holders preferring to 
take profits. Contract grade of winter 
wheat advanced to a dollar level, sub- 
sequently receding, market somewhat 
unsettled, new Sept 89%4@90'%4c. 

Corn moderately active, inclined to 
firmness. Sept 4914@50c, Dec (new corn) 
45@464%4c. Advices from American Agri- 
culturist correspondents for Aug crop 
report do not bear out the general as- 
sumption that there has been a marked 
improvement in corn prospects during 
July. Further particulars to follow. 
Cash trade in old corn rather dull, but 
firm, on the basis of about 49%4c p bu 
for the No 2 in store, and 51@51%c for 
No 2 yellow. 

Oats indifferently supported under 
generally favorable harvest, with pros- 
pect for increasing receipts. New oats 
for Sept delivery quotable at 33@33t4c. 

The small amount of rye coming for- 
ward shows good quality. Trade quiet, 
No 2 to go to store quotable at 72%c 
p bu. 

Malting barley was dull under a very 
light demand, trade centering in feed 
grades. These were readily salable at 
about a recent range of prices, 30@25c 
p bu for poor, and 35@40c for good. 


Ho! 58601 48 | 41g 
44 















Pittsburg...] 6.25 | 5.40] 6.15 | 6.10] 4.. [| 4.50 


THE 





LATEST MARKETS 














A CORNER ON THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR GROUNDS IN 1903 


The high class of exhibits at the New York state fair last fall was a fea- 
ture of special value to every farmer and his family. The exhibits of wire 


fences, gates, etc, 
above, 
exhibit. 


were particularly attractive. The 
was taken by one of our editors and shows a corner of the fence 
Farmers should pay particular attention to these features at the 


picture, reproduced 


fair, as there is always something new to be seen. 


Choice barley suitable for malting pure 
poses nominally 45@52c, 

Timothy seed for Sept delivery was 
accorded some attention, with sales at 
$3.20 p 100 lbs, indicating general stead- 
iness. Cash market dull on the basis 
of 2 for old contract prime. Clover in- 
active, with prime about 11.25, 


At New York, new No 2 red wheat 
sold to arrive first 10 days of Aug at 
$1 p bu, No 2 mixed corn 55\4c elevator, 
kiln-dried 2.90@3.10 p sk, chops 20.50 p 
ton, clipped white oats 47@5ic p bu, 
mixed 41@48c, ryé 75c, barley 45@48c, 
malt 62@738c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE- 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and comr sion charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usuauy secured. 
Apples. 

Apple bbls bringing 35@40c ea. Une 
less crop prospects fail, prices will like- 
ly continue high. Think it will be nec- 
essary to force the use of bxs in order 
to have them held in general favor.— 
[W. H. H., Dutchess Co, N Y. 

Del agri officials report an encourag- 
ing trade in early apples. Bulk ship- 
ments from Bridgeville realized grow- 
ers 55c p 5% -bu bskt, a better price 
than usual, 

Representatives of fruit houses say 
the crop of Baldwins, ings and Duch- 
ess of Oldenburgs in western N Y will 
be as large, i° not larger, than last yr. 
Greenings and Spys, on the other hand, 
average short, 

The showing for winter apples with 
us, two miles from Lake Ontario, is 
very good. Closer to the water reports 
are that orchards are shy. Apples are 
looking good and not dropping badly. 
Unsprayed orchards will have more or 
less scab.—[J. H. T., Williamson, N Y. 


Fruit smooth and promises excellent 
quality. Baldwin, Greening, King, Rus- 
set and Spy bearing well.—[A. R. Fer- 
guson, Niagara County, N Y. 

Prospect for a larger crop of apples 
than last year, writes A, C. Howes of 
Orleans county, N Y, but quality not so 
good, owing to hail storms and fungus 
in some orchards, 

At New York, supplies ample and 
running too much to windfalls. Fey 
grades being full quotations. Red as- 
trachan $1.25@2.50 p bbl, common 50c@1. 


Beans. 

At New York, steadiness the rule. 
Marrow $2.75@2.90 p bu, pea 1.50@1.80, 
kidney 2.75@3. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the market reacted, 

particularly light veals, which reached 


10@10%4c p lb. Heavy calves slow at 
8@9%c. Pork in light supply and steady 
at 7144@8te. 

Dried Fruits. 

The U §S consul at Trieste, Austria, 
advises that American dried fruits be 
exported in 10-lb cases. Such pkgs can 
be sent from German seaports to in- 
terior parts of Germany or Austria at 
a total cost of only 12c. 

At New York, fall delivery evap ap- 
ples range 5@5%c p Ib, spot 64%@7ec, 
dried 3@4c, chops $1.50@1.65 p 100 Ibs, 
raspberries 20@21c p Ib, huckleberries 13 
@l4c, blackberries 5@5%c, cherries l5c. 


Eggs. 

The let-up in general supplies of 
western eggs at Atlantic markets the 
past month is suggestive. Some author- 
ities are free to express the belief that 
the moderate movement from the mid- 
dle west last fall will be repeated this 
yr. 

At New York, market little changed, 
best westerns selling at 19@20%c p doz, 
fey nearby 21@24c, medium grades in 
ample supply. 

At Chicago, fancy stock advanced to 
20c p doz, while plain fresh eggs from 
the S W went as low as 11@l4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

In E central Va it is said farmers are 

turning their attention to the produc- 


tion of watermelon syrup. They hop 
to secure a new outlet for melons bp: 
the development of this industry. : 

It is claimed that in many section: 
of N Y the cherry crop was so larg; 
this yr that large quantities rotted fo; 
want of time and help to pick them. 

Niagara Co (N Y) pear prospects are 
flattering, according to reports fro: 
Buffalo dealers. Many sections promis; 
a full crop. 

This district is increasing in impor- 
tance as a peach producer, and more 
buyers are needed owing to the en- 
larged output.—[Correspondent, Snydex 
Co, Pa. 

Trade organs say the grape outlook 
in the Chautauqua (N Y) district is 
quite favorable. Concords will yield 
better than Niagaras, 

Estimates are now out for the grape 
crop of Erie Co, Pa, traders claiming 
an increase of 30% in shipments ove: 
last yr. The movement should start 
Aug 30. 

Advices from Md show that straw- 
berry shipments over the B C and A 
R R for ’04 aggregated 2,337,300 qts, a 
gain of 600,000 qts over ’03. Boston go 
twice as many as N Y. 

Etowah Co, Ala, is developing as a 
peach center. This season Gadsde, 
shipped her first carload of peaches, th» 
fruit going to O. 

Peach crop in Hampshire and Mor- 
gan counties promises a very heavy 
yield, although later than last yr, when 
shipments ‘were made by June 27.—[W 
Va Correspondent. 

At New York, pears show a rang: 
of $2@4.50 p bbl, plums 40@75ic p car- 
rier, peaches 1.50@1.75, currants 5@8 
p lb, raspberries 4@9c p pt, blackber- 
ries 8@l4c p qt, huckleberries 7@10, 
muskmelons 40c@1.50 p bu, watermelons 
75@200 p car. 

Hay and Straw. 

British farmers paid high wages for 
help during the current haying seaso: 
Best men received $30@40 p mo with 
keep. 

At New York, new hay now comin: 
in small lots, selling at 65@75c p 100 Ibs, 


new straw 90c. Old timothy 85@95 
clover 45@55c, salt 50@55c, rye straw 
90c@$1.15, oat 50c. 

Mill Feeds. 


At New York, a good trade in city 
bran on a $19 p ton Aug shipment, 
Western bran 21.25, middlings 23@25. 

Onions. 


Weather almost perfect for onions: 
crop doing fairly well, although ther: 
is a big growth of weeds and a scarcity 
of labor.—[W. J. C., Orange Co, N Y. 

Onion acreage smaller than last yr 
Conditions . bright, owing to a com- 
bination of drouth, floods and wir - 
worms.-—[G. M. B., Erie Co, O. 

At New York, prices well sustaine | 
under fair to moderate receipts. Ky $; 
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GX ihe Leads every other machiffe for 


TS Si the mechanical spreading of 






» manure, Its superiority ap- 
pears in the fact that it is a dis- 
tinct improvement on the Kemp 
Spreader, which we still manu- 
facture and which has been the typi- 
cal Spreader for 25 years. Spreads 
allmanures of every character and 
condition and all commercial fertil- 





fzers. Pulveri zes pe anes thick orthia, broadcast or drills in rows, any desired quanti acre, unloading tho 
largest load in 3 to 5 minutes; apron automatically returns to position in the next 65 Letdeiven salle ~ 


ECIAL FEATURED MACHINE 


for oe genrentence of — A BPE of work, Notably su 


or in its Beater Freeing device,Direct Chain 


on and Automatic Return of Apron. Positive and dependable in all movements, Bir - 


Gear, Speed Re 
plese est in gear, erieoe fa po least chance for brea’ 


from his seat. Made in four sizes and sold under stron 


ise 
ship and duty. f Investigate fully 
SZEMP & BURPEE 


before buying. Catalogue with valuab: 


ACTURING CO. 


e driver never dismounts for any = but cor - 
t guarantee as to materials, workman- 
© chapter on farm fertilizing mailed a 


BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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THE GREAT WESTERN 


Manure Spreader 
SGocste ante EHS APRON ‘: = 


in place and ready A, Dw a = the lon pene 
any turning back either by hand or complicated, 
easily broken mac! The front and rear 
axles are of same length which, with the 


x Broad Tires Prevents Rutting 


» meadows, etc. a: 





. - . fiel 
LIGHT DRAFT. "SPREADS ALL KINDS OF MANURE, ines ra Tay ret tora 






intly to spre: 


Has the only successf. 


* acre. 
END GATE AMD BEATER AND HOOD PROTECTOR IN USE. ade ‘wold under our, iron cle | 


POSITIVE GUARANTE 


SMITH MANURE SPREADFA 






as to quality, capacity end durability. Made in 4 sizes: 30, 60, 70 and 100 bus'\- 
“ fe: — breaking within one year will be replaced without charge. Inquire 
& how to apply maaure to se 


R co. 46-18 SUUTH CLINTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


secure best results. 











@3.25 p bbl, § Potato 3@3.50, E shore 
3,50@4, nearby yellow 3@3.50, red 3@4. 
Potatoes. 

A potato bbl shortage is reported in 
<outh N J. The crop is large and the 
pbl demand heavy. One shipping con- 

rn alone needed 10,000 bbis. 
Shipments from Long Island are de- 
veloping with the season. N Y com- 
mission men profess to look for the 
heaviest receipts on record from the 
jsland this season. 

At New York, receipts ample and 


ce 


tendency easy. Long Island potatoes 
$1.50@1.75 p 180-lb sk. Prime southerns 
1.50@1.60 p bbl, common grades i5c@ 


1.25, yams 2@4. 
At Chicago, supplies now coming 


from more northerly districts. Early O 

sold at 55@57c p bu, or 75@85e p 1%-bu 

ck. White stock $1.50@2.25 p bbl. 
Poultry. 

At New York, springs easy, com- 
manding 13@lbe p lb 1 w, fowls 12%c, 
roosters 8c, turkeys 10c, ducks 60@80c 

pr, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 25c, iced 
spring ducks 15@15%c p lb, fowls 12@ 
i3c, broilers 15@23c, squabs 1.50@2.50 
p doz. 

At Chicago, fowls 10%@lic p lb 1 w, 
chickens 14@15¢e, ducks 10@12c, geese 
$3@6 p doz, iced fowls 10%@11%c p lb, 
springs 13@1éc. 

Rice. 

The general rice market is in fair 
shape, but prices are no firmer. Good 
domestic brings 8%@4c p lb at N Y, 
head 4144@5c. 

The Tex-La harvest is in progress. 
The first °04 rice received at N 


brought $3.30 p sk at auction. Early 
prospects are for moderate increases in 
the Tex yield and a falling off in La, 


compared with last yr. 
Vegetab!es. 
Peanuts continue firm and active. 


Several thousand bags changed hands 
at Petersburg, Va, for $1 p bu. Stocks 
at that city are estimated by dealers 
at 22,000 bags, which is much below 
the average. 

It is claimed the pickle output of 
south N J has been curtailed some- 
what, yet an average crop may be had. 
Heavy dews and cold nights were part- 
ly responsible for deterioration. 


Yield of pe as good as last yr and 
the quality has never been excelled, 
Corn prospec’ brighter than in ’03, de- 
spite the b ckward and uneven crop.— 


[Correspondent, Oneida Co, N Y. 

At New York, turnips bring 50@75c 
p bbl, tomatoes 50c@$1.25 p bu, squash 
50c@1 p bbl, string beans 50@75c p bu, 
peas 50c@1.10, peppers 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 


lettuce 50@75c, green corn 60c@1.25 p 
100, egg plants 50@75c p % bbl, celery 
20@6%c p doz bchs, cuke pickles 1.50@ 
2.25 p 1000, cukes 75c@1 p bbl, cabbage 
1@2 p 100, carrots 50@7ic p 100 bchs, 
beets 75c@1. 


At Chicago, turnips in larger supply, 
selling for 50c p 1%-bu sk, cress lic p 
doz, tomatoes 25@35c p %& bu, sugar 
corn 40@50e p 8-doz sk, string beans 
40@50c p 1%-bu sk, squash 40c p bu, 


Wool. 
Some further restrictions were noted 
in manufacturers’ purchases, yet this 


exerted no bearish effect on prices, as 
holders need a breathing spell in which 
to deliver the great volume of wool con- 


tracted earlier in the summer. W Va, 
O and Pa 24@35c p lb, Ky 25@30c, N Y 


fleece 27@31c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
red wheat 95@97c p bu, corn 55@b5é6c, 
oats 43@43i¢c, hay $13@15 p ton, rye 

Straw 10@12, oats 9@9.50, fowls 12@14c p 

Ib 1 w, broilers 18@22c, ducks 14@1léc, 

turkeys 10@12c, roosters 7@9c, cabbage 

‘9C@1.25 p cra, potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, 


Onions 1.25@1.50 p cra, peaches 1.50@2, 
cantaloupes 1.50@2, currants 8@10c p qt, 


pow 1.25@1.50 p cra, apples 90c@1.25 p 
u. 

At Philadelphia, corn 52@54c p bu, 
Cats 45@46%c, Del wheat 874% @88c, bran 
21 p ton, hay 13@16, rye straw 16@19, 
Wheat 9@10.50, cheese 8@8%c p Ib, eggs 
18@20¢ p doz, dressed fowls 13@14c p lb, 
Toilers 20@22c, apples 40@65c p % bbl, 


raspberries 4@5c p pt, cantaloupes 1.25@ 
1.75 p cra, peaches 1@1.75, pears 2.50@4 
p bbl, potatoes 1.50@1.75, watermelons 
100@175 p car, onions 1.25@1.50 p % bbl, 
cabbage 40@50c p bbl 

At Clevelana, cheese 8@9c p Ib, eggs 
18@20c p doz, live broilers 16@17c p Ib, 
ducks 13@13%c, apples $3@3.50 p bbl, 
pears 3@4, blueberries 3@3.50 p bu, po- 
tatoes 1.75@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 38@4 p 
100, onions 1.50@1.60 p bx, cukes 1.50@2 
p bbl, tomatoes 55@60c p % bu, water- 
melons 10@25c ea, cantaloupes 2@2.25 p 
cra, honey 12@lic p lb, beef 7%@9c p 
lb, mutton 7@9c, veal 9@9%c, hogs 74@ 
8c, wheat 94@96c p bu, oats 44@45c, corn 
53@54c, hay 9@12.50 p ton, wool 18@24c 
p Ib. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 .. 17%c. 18%4c ll c 
1903 ..19 @19%c 21%@22 c 18 @18%c 
1902 ..20%@21 c 21 c 19%@20 c 

The tendency is toward a wider range 
of prices between prime and plain 
makes. While some eastern receiving 
points are not oversupplied, tradesmen 
say it is probable that the fall season 
will be ushered in with storage hold- 
ings comparing quite favorably with a 
yr ago. It is averred that in most sec- 
tions of N Y and Pa milk is going 
largely to cmys, cheese factories, or is 
shipped, and that farmers are not con- 
verting much into dairy butter. 

At New York, hot weather defects 
are more perceptible among cmy offer- 
ings. Best cmy brings 17%@17%c p Ib, 
dairy 15@lic, renovated 13@lic, pack- 
ing 10@12%c. Lower grades of butter 
sell weak, 

At Boston, prices on extra cmy con- 
tinue a shade higher than in N Y, long 
lines selling at 18%@18%c p Ib, dairy 
14@l1ie. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 19 
@19%c p lb, O and Pa prints 17@17%c, 
dairy 10@12c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 17% 
@18c p 1b, ladle 13@14c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, state cmy 15@ 
lic p lb, dairy 14@15c, packing 10@11c.— 
At Columbus, cmy steady at 19@20c p 
lb, dairy 10@14c. 

At Chicago, the market holds about 
steady. Fcy cmy lic p lb, renovated 
14c, ladles 12@12%%c, dairy 14@lic, pack- 
ing 10@l1lc. 

The Cheese Market. 

The general output is not proving so 
attractive in quality as a few weeks 
ago. The situation is so much in buy- 
ers’ favor that sellers make no clamor 
at the necessity of shading prices in 
order to negotiate deals. 

At New York, some surplus of sup- 
plies noted. Market slow and steady. 
Best f c 7%@8c p lb. Canadians are 
doing a large part of the export trade. 

At Boston, no change noted for the 
better. A fine lot of York state twins 
can be bought for 8@8\c p Ib. 

At Chicago, very little change is 
noted in prices. Prime cheddars bring 
8%@8%c p lb, daisies 8@8%c, twins 7% 
@8c. 





The Dairy Demonstration 


at the St Louis world’s fair has been 
attracting much attention since it be- 
gan in June. Covering the 30 days from 
June 16 to July 15 inclusive, a brief 
summary of resulis are here given. 

Brown Swiss—Milk produced by the 
five cows in herd (one cow sick during 
last five days) 7285.7 pounds; average 
test 3.29% fat; total yield of butter fat 
239.4 pounds; average yield of milk per 
cow per day 50.1 pounds. 

Holstein—-Produced by 15 cows, 26,- 
604.6 pounds milk; average test 3.45% 
fat; total butter fat produced 882.1 
pounds; average yield of milk per cow 
per day, 56.9 pounds. 

Jersey—Total milk produced by 25 
cows, 33,336.9 pounds; average 44.4 
pounds per cow per day; average test, 
4.35%; total production of butter fat, 
1449.3 pounds. 

Shorthorn—Total milk produced by 29 
cows in the herd 31,671.5 pounds; aver- 
age per cow per day, 36.4 pounds; av- 
erage test of fat 3.42%; total production 
of butter fat, 1082.1 pounds. 





MARKETS--NEWS 


Our Story of the News. 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


M Von Plehve, Russian minister of 
the interior, the strongest man in the 
czar’s ministry, has been assassinated. 
While driving to the railroad station 
at St Petersburg a bomb was thrown 
under his carriage, killing him instant- 
ly, as well as his coachman, and fatal- 
ly injuring several others. His assail- 
lant was himself badly hurt by frag- 
ments of the bomb. His identity has 
not been discovered, but he is believed 
to belong to a party of anarchists who 
have been known to be plotting the 
death of the minister. M Von Plehve 
had incurred the bitter enmity of the 
lower classes because of his tyrannical 
rule, and much of the blame for the 
Kischineff massacres was laid at his 
door. He was the recognized leader of 
the war party in Russia, and the most 
powerful personality in the coterie of 
the czar’s advisers. He will be suc- 
ceeded as minister of the interior by 
Count Ignatieff, who held the same of- 
fice under Alexander III. 





The Pritish government has filed a 
vigorous protest at St Petersburg 
against the sinking of the steamer 
Knight Commander by the Vladivo- 
stock squadron off the Japanese coast. 
The note demands indemnity, an apol- 
ogy and in the future a salute to the 
British flag. No open rupture is likely 
as the Russian ambassador at London 
has assured the ministry that Russia 
will make full reparation if she has 
committed any wrong. Russia has 
filed a counter protest with Great Brit- 
ain against shipping of contraband to 
Japanese ports, which she claims its 
being extensively carried on. The state 
department at Washington, D C, has 
also filed a mild protest against the 
seizure of a cargo of American flour 
on board the steamer Arabia by the 
Viadivostock squadron. 





After another decisive engagement 
with the Japanese Gen Kuropatkin has 
been forced to evacuated Tatchekiao. 
The losses were heavy on both sides, 
that of the Russians being placed at 
2000. 





The federal grand jury, after an in- 
vestigation of the burning of the 
steamer Gen Slocum, have found in- 
dictments against Capt Van Schaik, In- 
spectors Fleming and Lundberg, Pres 
Barnaby, Sec Atkinson and 
Dexter of the Knickerbocker steamboat 
company, and Capt John Pease, com- 
modore of the company’s fleet of ex- 
cursion steamers. They have all been 
held under $25,000 bail. 

Gov Peabody of Colorado has issued 
a proclamation calling off military rule 
in the Cripple Creek mining district, 
and placing the authority in the hands 
of civil officers. 


Rear Admiral H. C. Taylor, who com- 
manded the battleship Indiana in the 
memorable fight at Sintiago, is dead. 

Both sides in the packers’ strike at 
Chicago claim to be sure of ultimate 


victory, but available figures seem to 
favor the success of the packers. With 
the help of non-union men and desert- 


ers from the union the great packing 
houses have been able to keep the mar- 
kets supplied, and there are evidences 
of weakening on the part of the strik- 
ers. Over 2000 men have deserted the 
unions, and enough non-union men 
have been secured to bring the working 
force up to nearly 14,000. 





Contrary to expectations the forth- 
coming report of the pension depart- 
ment for the fiscal year of 1903 will 
show that the total number of pension- 
ers is still less than a million. The 
failure of the pensioners to pass the 
million mark is due to an exceptionally 
heavy mortality. 





A recent report from the Philippines 
shows that the effort to stamp out rin- 
derpest, which threatened to extermi- 
nate the draft horses of the islands, has 
been successful, and that only isolated 
cases of the disease remain. 





Up to July 23 the total attendance at 
the St Louis exposition had amounted 
to 5,105.735. The managers are not sat- 
isfied with the earnings of the big fair, 
and the salaries of all the exposition 
forces have been reduced in order to 
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keep down expenses. Plans have also 
been made to raise another sizable loan, 
if it should prove necessary. 





Thomas Taggart of Indiana has been 
chosen chairman of the democratic na- 
tional committee, to manage the forth- 
coming campaign. 





Added feeling toward Pres Roose- 
velt on the race question in Mississippi 
has been caused by the refusal of the 
postoffice department to name a new 
postoffice for Gov Vardaman, who has 
bitterly assailed the president on the 
negro question. 

“TI saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 











The best summer investment any 
dairy farmer ever made is a 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use means profit and 
satisfaction combined. 


Send for catalogue and name of 
nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR £0, 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 
CHICACO 


74 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK 








5* Why Less? 


PER ANNUM, 


E should like to have you investi. 
Assets WwW gate thoroughly the decits of our 


investine 
$1,700,000 | the earnings made daring the pest ten 





ears by methods free from speculative 
Surplus and | dangers. We are certain weean prove 
Profits to your eatisfaction that your savings 


should earn 5 per cent per annum, at 
the same time be absolutely safe, The 
INDUSTRIAL pays 5 percent per an- 
num—your money may be withdrawn 
at —_ == and bear earnings for each 
da: vested. Write for particulars 
and endorsement of prominent clergy- 
men, festional and b men. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 
1188 Broadway, New York. 


New York State Fair 


Syracuse, Sept 5-10, 1904 
$65,000 in Premiums and Purses 

The agricultural display will exceed all former ex- 

hibitions in quality and variety. 
Live Stock Exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting features of the 
fair. A third prize has been added in the sheep 
and swine departments, 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock 

New coops have been put in and more prizes than 

sast year are offered. 
The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually fine exhibit of last year. 
This department is receiving more attention each 
year from the farmers and the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements. 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as new classes have been 
added, bringing this department up to date. 
Farm Produce 

This department promises to be larger than ever, 

and will be one of the most attractive f of 


Dairy Exhibit 


the fair, 
will be up to its usual high standard, and promises 
to be larger than ever. 


$160,000 




















Fruit and Plowers 

will interest all who attend the fair. The fruit de- 
signs will be an attractive feature in itself. The 
Na display will equal any exhibit ever given at 
th ir. 

Entries in the Live Stock Department close 
A 8th; in all other departments, ng 
2th, a oes machinery, which closes on 
ber 5th. 
Send for Prize List. 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N.Y. 





THE PERFECTION CURRANT 25°333,°..2" 
Medal of the Western New York Horticultural Society, alee 
highest award to any new fruit at the Pan-A merican - 
position, The most productive and best red currant. Price 


of te ext in two. Write for ym circular. 
C.M. HOOKER & SONS, Rochester, N. Y., latroducers 
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En Voyage. 
2. R. 

{ sent a thought upon a sea of sel? 

On pleasure bent, 
‘And in a storm it touched home shoreg 

again, 

Its sails all rent. 
No ballast gave it weight; 
It came bereft of freight. 


I sent a thought upon a sea of tolJ 
In Duty’s name; 
When tide was high it sailed to me 
again, 
Yet not the same; 
My ship from Other’s Town 
Brought me fair pleasure’s crown, 


Patchwork Stories. 


Hod Turner’s Mortgage, 
BY FLORENCE COWLES. 





Again Aunt Martha and I were on 
the broad, pleasant veranda, she in her 
sewing chair and I in the hammock, 
Not even an invalid could have taken 
cold that day, so the patchwork quilt 
was neatly folded and laid on a con- 
venient hassock, in readiness for use if 
a sudden breeze shou!d spring un. 
Auntie was busy, as usual, not darning 
stockings this time, but putting a neat 
patch on a shirt that looked much too 
small for Uncle John or either of my 
two stalwart cousins. Dear Aunt Mar- 
tha! I suspected she was earning a 
blessing from poor, overworked Widow 
Austin, who, with her five children, 
lived ‘down the road a piece.” 

I lay passively watching her flash- 
ing needle, longing for another story, 
but hesitating to suggest even lingual 
exertion on so enervating a day. Pres- 
ently, however, glancing up and catch- 
ing, | suppose, a wistful look in my 
telltale eyes, auntie seemed to divine 
my unspoken wish and smiled indul- 
gently. 

“Another story? Well, choose a block 
and we shall see if there is anything 
worth telling about it.” 

Delightedly availing myself of the 
kindly offer, I leaned over the eige of 
the hammock and scanned the folded 
quilt for an interesting-looking block, 
A dark blue one with fine lines of white 
caught my eye. 

“Tell me about this one, please, aun- 


tie.”’ 

Aunt Martha laughed. ‘Why, dear 
chiJd, that is a piece of one of my 
kitchen aprons. The only story con- 


nected with that is prosaic enough, 
Three words tell it—baking, churning, 
dish-washing. Try again.” 

“Well, then, this dainty little pink 
and white stripe?” A glance at Aunt 
Martha’s face told me I had not chosen 
wrongly this time. 

“Ah, that! Yes, I can tell you some- 
thing about that. Let me think a min- 
ute,” and she dropped her work in her 
lap and rocked idly back and forth a 
few minutes, summoning memory to 
her aid. Soon she resumed her work 
again and the story began. 

“When I was a girl, a family named 
Larkson lived near my father’s home, 
The husband and wife were thrifty peo- 
ple, but very poor, and they had a 
large family of children. There were 
seven of them, between the ages cf 12 
and three years, and it ured t» be a 
mystery te me how they ail managed 
te tive in teir tiny story-and-a-half 
cottage. The fact is, they didn’t live 
in it, they only stayed there nights. At 
all other times, summer and winter, 
rain or shine, they lived out of doors, 
and a happier, healthier brood it would 
have been hard to find. 

“My story principally concerns the 
youngest of these children, little Roy. 
He was the beauty of the family. With 
his pansy eyes and tightly curling, gol- 
den hair, he was an animated sunbeam, 
I remember how sweet he used to lock 
in that little pink and white dress. His 
mother gave me a piece of it for my 
quilt. 

“Across the road from this family 
lived the village oddity, Horace Tur- 
ner, familiarly calle’ Hod. He lived all 
alone, without so much as a cat or dog 
to keep him company, and his large, 
gloomy-looking house was a striking 
contrast to the little beehive opposite, 
He had the deputation of being cross 
and crabbed and not one of the older 
Larkson ¢hildren would have dared 


EVENINGS AT 
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venture inside his stern, white picket 


fence. 
“But little Roy was different. On 
the day he was three years old he tod- 


dled sedately across the road and 
straight into the house, where Hod 
Turner was reading his paper, Hod 


glanced up in astonishment, his sharp 
gray eyes gleaming under his bushy 
brows, at the pretty picture of little 
Roy in his pink and white dress, hands 
clasped behind him, a pnir of stray 
sunbeams playing tag in his hair, and 
his solemn baby eyes scanning with 
evident approval the grim man before 
him. 

‘““‘Man, Roy tum to see ’00,” he an- 
nounced gravely at last. 

“ ‘Oh, he has, has he?’ grunted Tur- 
ner. ‘Well, take a.chair, sir.’ 

“That was the way the queer friend- 
ship between the two began. Many a 
day thereafter Roy might have been 
seen trudging sturdily at Hod’s side as 
the latter walked about, superintend- 
ing the work on his large farm. They 
seldom spoke to each other and Roy 
never complained of weariness, no mat- 
ter how long nor how rough the tramp. 
But once, when they had been walking 
a long time, Hod glanced down and 
saw tears standing in the baby’s eyes; 
the little lips we.e pressed tightly to- 
gether to keep back the sobs. He 
quietly stooped, picked up the little 
chap and carried him. Who knows 
what dormant instincts of paternity 
Were awakened in the man as he felt 
the small, soft form cuddled against 
him and heard the sigh of content with 
which Roy dropped his head upon his 
friend’s strong shoulder? 


‘Matters went on like this for a year. 
Then trouble began to rain upon the 
Larksons. First a severe illness at- 
tacked the husband and father. No 
soot.er had he recovered, than tLeir 
one cow, which furnished a large part 
of their living, cied, and their horse 
soon followed. Arother horse and cow 
they must have, but how to get them? 
Mr Larkson’'s illness had eaten up all 
the small savings which the closest 
economy had enabled them to make, 
In this extremity, Larkson bethought 
him of his well-to-do neighbor, and at 
last, with much reluctance decided to 
ask for a loan. 

“What security can you give?’ aske 
ed Hod Turner. 

“ ‘None but my note,’ replied Larke 
son. ‘As you know, [ do not own the 
place where I live, and so cannot mort- 
gage it.’ 

“Just so, just so,’ grunted Turner, 
and was silent, while hope died in 
Larkson’s breast. But presently Hod 
said abruptly, ‘What would you say 
to mortgaging one of your children? 


‘Larkson stared in amazement, then, 
as it was borne in upon him that Tur- 
ner was in earnest, he rose from his 
chair with an air of dignity that en- 
nobled his careworn, work-lined face, 
‘Good evening, sir,’ was all he said. 

*“ ‘No, no,’ Turner cried eagerly, ‘sit 
down, man, sit down, and let me exe 
plain. You wouldn’t be selling your 
child. I'll lend you what you want end 


you can pay me interest. But if at any 
time the interest lapses for two years, 
why, the child just comes over to live 
with me. He’d be yours just the same.’ 
Turner paused a moment and then con- 
tinued, almost bashfully, ‘It’s little Roy 
I want, you know. I—I’d be good to 
him.’ 

“Larkson hesitated. His need was 
great, but could he do this thing? He 
glanced at his companion. Turner, 
waiting for his answer, was watching 
the children at play across the road, 
and Larkson, saw the look of deep af- 
fection and longing which came into 
the older man’s eyes as Roy’s clear 
laugh rank out. He suddenly felt that 
he, not the man before him, was the 
richer of the two, and an impulse of 
generosity came to him. But he said 
only, ‘I'll talk to the boy’s mother.’ 


“In the end it was arranged as Tur- 
ner had suggested, though not with- 
out many tears from the mother, and 
many sighs from the father. For, in 
spite of Turner’s assurances, it did 
seem as if they were selling their child. 

“For some time all went well and the 
interest was paid regularly. Then an- 
other little Larkson appeared upon the 
scene, typhoid fever attacked the two 
oldest children, and finally two years 
had elapsed since any interest had been 
paid on the strange mortgage. 


‘Roy was seven years old when Tur- 
ner foreclosed and took the bcy to live 
with him. By this time the Larksons 
had become accustomed to the idea; 
they saw that they never could pay 
their debt in any other way and knew, 
moreover, that it was doubtless a for- 
tunate thing for the boy to have won 
the love of this man who could do 60 
much for him. And really, it was not 
so very hard to bear, after all. Roy 
was at home as much as ever, the only 
difference being that at meal times and 
at night he went across the road. His 
mother cared for his clothes as usual, 
but Turner insisted on paying her for 
it. 

“A change had been gradually com- 
ing over Hod Turner. The child’s love 
seemed to have made another man of 
him and he was now as genial as he 
had formerly been gruff. He lived in 
the boy, made plans for his future and 
spoke of him as his son. As for Roy, 
he was quite contented and happy with 
the new order of things. 

“One night the climax of the Lark- 
sons’ troubles came. There wes a cry 
of ‘Fire!’ that awoke Turner and Roy 
across the road. They rushed out, to 
find the little cottage already wrapped 
in fames. How the fire had started no 
one knew, but before it was discovered 
it had gained such headway that there 
was barely time for all the family to 
escape when, amid wails of grief and 
dismay, the roof fell. Not a thing was 
saved. 

“Then Hod Turner gave proof of the 
change wrought in his character. He 
opened wide his big house and took in 
the homeless family, to stay until they 
could find some other home. 

“Mr Larkson at once sought for an- 
other farm to rent, but without success, 


As the weeks went on, Turner founa 
that the merry family of children 
brightened up +his gloomy house amaz 
ingly, Mrs Larkson’s cooking was bet. 
ter than his own, and Larkson had 
more practical ideas of farming than 
his foreman had, and so—well, as the 
village wag put it, ‘Turner might as 
well fave had a mortgage on the who!. 
family.’ 

“Turner—Hod no longer, but by some 
indefinable change of feeling, Mr Hor- 
ace Turner to the whole village—lived 
to a good old age with his adopted fam- 
ily, and when at last he died no one 
was surprised to find Roy, little Roy 
no longer, his sole heir.” 

The sun was setting, the shirt wag 
mended, the story was told, and it was 
supper time. Aunt Martha paused a 
moment when she had folded her work 
and I am éure I heard her murmur, 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 


A Dog in a Flat. 


MARIAN FRENCH, 








The dog I knew best never performed 
any astounding feat, but he did things 
every day which proved that he had 
a mind and used it. This dog, York, 
belonged to the Joyal Irish Setter breed. 
He wae brought up in the city fiat 
occupied by his owners, a young cou- 

le, who gave him better care than 
60me babies receive; and he repaid 
them with demonstrative affection. 

This home was on the sixth floor of 
a large building, and York soon dis- 
covered that it was easier to use the 
elevator than the stairway. Ever 
morning: his mistress sent him down 
for a run in the back yard. She would 
go to the elevator, ring the bell, and 
then return to her work, knowing that 
York would do the rest. He would 
wait patiently till the elevator ap- 
peared, then step in, and no matter 
how often it stopped for passengers at 
other floors, ‘he never left it till the 
ground was reached. When he was 
ready to return home he would wait 
at the entrance till the elevator came 
down, then enter it as unconcernedly 
as any business man. Sometimes he 
would visit with the elevator boy foy 
a time, riding up and down, but he 
always got off at the right floor. 

His master occasionally took him out 
after breakfast as far as the news- 
stand, sending him back with a paper 
or a bag of peanuts, which he would 
carry home with a funny air of re- 
sponsibility. Although extremely fond 
of peanuts, he never opened the bag, 
but would deliver it safely to his mis- 
tress. Then he would bark expectantly 
and skillfully catch the nuts which she 
always threw to him. He cracked them 
carefully and ate the kernels with 
great enjoyment. He often sat se- 
dately in a chair at table, and was 
fed an occasional morsel by his proud 
master. Sometimes he accompanied his 


mistress when she called on friends, 
and invited to “take a chair’ he 
would do so. 


When he was about a year old, his 
owners went east for a few weeks’ 
visit, leaving York with a_ neighbor 
for whom he had a liking. They ex- 
plained to him that they would come 
back, and as they were in the habit 
of talking to him, and he often gave 
evidence that he understood, they were 
satisfied that he did so in this case. 
At any rate, he cheered up after 4 
few days (at first he refused to eat 
and howleg disrmally every evening), 
but he kept a sharp watch on his mas- 
ter’s roonty and would prick up his 


ears expectantly when he heard the 
click ef the elevator dour. When = 
di 


young couple finally returned he 
not greet them with his old-time ex- 
uberance, but followed them quietly 
home. Sitting down beside his mis- 
tress he laid gis head on her knee and 
gazed at her jntently, while his eyes 
filled with tears. Both of his owners 
promised him on the spot never to 
leave him again. He left them last 
year, however, dying from some dog 
malady which the vYeterinary surgeon 
was unable to cure. 


According to the official returns, ace 
cidents to trains in the United Kinsg- 
dom of 1903 killed 25 persons and in- 
jured 769. Including railway accidents 
not connected with movements of 
trains, the total was 123 persons kil’! 
and 1912 injured. This is a slight *:l- 
crease over the year 1902. 
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In the Heart of the Wood. 





ABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 
From the world’s coldly curious eyes 
I hide my heart away, 
A stranger among strangers there, 


I wa k from day to day. 


put to the woods, the silent woods, 
In their green garmenting, 
4s to a friend who comprehends, 


Mv inmost heart I bring. 


aafe in their fastness, all alone, 
Yet not alone—'tis there 
Without one hesitating fear 

I lay its secrets bare. 


The shy wood birds all understand, 
From every bush and tree 

They lift their voices up to God 
And intercede for me. 


And every leaf and blade of grass, 
Each tiniest wild thing, 

ives to my joy an added joy 
And balm for sorrowing. 


Old Songs of the West. 


MARION MUIR 


G 





“Oh the days of old, ir in the land of gold, 
The days of Forty-nine!” 

chanted the stonecutter 20 years ago, 
as he put the final touches on blocks 
of stone destined to adorn the facades 
of Denver, the prairie’s queen. Where 
have they gone, those old songs, once 
heard at every corner? They have 
moved on, I suppose, with the wagon 
trains, the ox teams and all the old- 
time life. Would we find them again 
ringing forth under the cypresses of 
Mexico or among the glaciers of Alas- 
ka? Very likely, for the typical Amer- 
ican does not die—he moves, and what 


is past here, is present a few hundreds 
miles farther along. 
There was “The Texas Rangers,” 


known to every man: 
“Here’s a health to all the Rangers, 
And I’m sure I wish them well.” 
Then followed a vivid description of an 
Indian fight. 


The disappearance of some of the 
songs was hardly a matter for regret, 
but in “Betsy from Pike,’ there was 
refreshing originality. It was first sung 
by a Denver musician, half crazed, in 
a danve hall, where bars protected the 
orchestra from the revolvers and knives 
of its patrons. It spread over the 
plains and into all the camps with a 
rapidity that should have gratified any 
composer. It was a chronicle of the 


Overland route, and became an incor- 
porated part of that moving life. 

“Oh, have you not heard of sweet Betsy 

from Pike, 

Who crossed the wide plains with her 

true lover, Ike? 

Two yoke of oxen, an old spotted hog, 
A Shanghai rooster, an old yellow dog.” 

Unfortunately, Betsy is like the song 
of Mr Cable’s Creole, in one resvect, 
you must hum the objectionable 
phrases, 

Poetry sprang naturally from the 
movement, the haste, the daring and 
disaster of a new country, but little of 
it Was recorded. Speech was fluent, 
Picturesque, full of comparison. 

Miners’ songs have been written, but 
the miner I knew did not sing them. 
He was esse ntially a silent being, si- 
lent, that is, as to his real feelings. You 
must know him well, indeed, before his 
Mocking talk re veals anything deeper 
—— OS — 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$50 California and Return—Person- 


ally conducted special trains from Chi- 
‘ago to San Francisco without change, 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 
Northwestern line, leave Chicago, Au- 
gust 18 and August 25. Itinerary in- 
cludes Stopovers at Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City. Low rates, 
- dice of routes returning. Tickets on 
ale daily, August 15 to September 10. 
Two fast trains daily over the only 
~“¥- track railway between Chicago 
oly Missouri river, and via the 
mm direct route across the American 
nena The Overland Limited, solid 
Sto sh train every day in the year. 
; than three days en route. Low 
ates from all points. Write for itin- 
Series of special trains and full infor- 
mn to W. B. Kniskern, P T M, C 
NW Ry, Chicago. 









than the surface of his nature. There 
is one poem (I know not the author) 
that was good. It is the reverie of a 
man who drops his ax in California 
woods to muse on “old world pomp” as 
spring brightens over the camp. Look- 
ing upon his bronzed companions, he 
wonders if they too hide another pain. 
“Yet, even here, though heart and will 
are master, 
As strong as iron and as calm as 
death, 
The will will waver and the heart beat 
faster, 
Touched by the memory of a wo- 
man’s breath. 


“Up and to work, the western spring 
invites me, 

And freedom calls me forth among the 
free, 

But no, nor work nor freedom here de- 
lights me— 

The eastern bondage falls again on me.”’ 


The lines express feelings that have 
had much to do with the self-imposed 
evile of the pioneers. And here let me 
add that, had the pioneer received his 
dues, American literature would have 
been vastly richer. 


-_ 





O'd Bill's Revenge. 





Master Tom a-fishing went, 

But ready ear to mischief lent. 

Said Tom, ‘‘There’s Bill! He can’t get 
me; 

I'll tease him, for I’m safe, you see.” 





Then on he hied him to the brook, 
Nor backward cast a single look. 

The barsswere down; quoth sly old Bill, 
“Here’s where Thomas gets his fill!” 
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To coming danger Tom was blind; 

He little recked what lurked behind. 
“T hate to,’”’ quoth Bill, “‘but here goes! 
It’s up to Tom to change his clothes.” 


“That baby of mine is a natural-born 
soldier,” said the sleepy-looking man. 
“How’s that,”’ queried his friends. 
“He’s always up in arms,” replied 
the weary parent with a sickly smile. 








“T saw your ad in the old reliable A A.” 


FACT AND FOLLY 


More on the Insurance Question. 
JULIUS E. BELKNAP, 


In reply to Louise May, I will say to 
those having money to invest that it 
seems to me that an endowment policy 
in a reliable old-line company offers 
advantages that are by no means to be 


despised. 


When we consider the uncertainty 
attending almost every kind of busi- 
ness venture, including all get-rich- 
quick schemes, it is the part of wis- 
dom to invest, at least in a limited way, 
in something absolutely safe. This can 
be said of some of the larger and long- 
established insurance companies, if it 


can be said of any business. 


My brother and I have recently taken 
20-year endowment policies. Basing our 
expectations on similar policies that 
have already matured, we will get at 
least 4% in dividends at maturity. Add 
to this the protection feature, con- 
tained in all life insurance policies, and 
we think we have something very at- 
tractive in the form of investment. This 
is being realized, more and more, by 
the young of limited as well as by those 


of moderate means. 


This putting aside of a little year by 
year, with the knowledge that it will 
be returned to you later on if you live, 
and to your friends in case of death, is 
a constant incentive to reasonable and 
rational living. Most of the young men 
of my acquaintance either contemplate 
taking or have already taken some 


form of life insurance. 
> 


A Sermon in a Log. 


EMMA GAHAGAN, 











The other day I visited a sawmill, 
and while watching the great saw, it 
came to me how much our lives are 
like the logs. The logs are taken to 
the mill, the bark removed, and then 
they are sawed into rough lumber. As 
the lumber goes on through dieffrent 


parts of the mill, the rough plank 
comes out, smooth and beautiful, ready 
to take a place in some fine building. 
If it had remained in the forest it could 
have occupied enly a humble place, a 
log across some creek, a part of a 
cabin. 

So are our lives. We are sent to 


schools and the bark of ignorance is 
taken off. We are rudely shaped for 
some work, but as we go on through 
higher schools, we become well shaped 
and fitted for our work. The humble 
places must be filled, but no matter 
what our work is, if we are educated 
we can fill the place so much better. 
We should be educated, no matter what 
position we intend to fill. 


<i> 





Sonny: Say, papa, what did Noah 


use electricity for? 


Papa: I don’t know. 
Sonny: For arc (ark) lights. 











Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 3, 1904. 


This store pays express, freight and postal charges 


on all purchases of $5.00, or over, to any part 
of the United States east of the Mississippi 
river. 


THE NEW DRESS 





STUFFS FOR AUTUMN. 


We assume that nothing will interest 


women more than new Autumn dress 
materials. We are now in daily receipt of 
new weaves for the season that precedes 
Winter and will be glad to forward samples 
of anything we mention in our weekly news. 
For this week attention to 


Autumn wae Cotton Waistings, a soc. grade 
in the popular panama weave. White grounds 
with contrasting stripes—splendid for girls’ 


4 aeaoreed rae our - 25¢ Yd. 


New Autumn styles in pli Lid and check Mohairs 
—clan ome that ym be very smart for 
irls’ school waists and dresses, 
Say low priced at . . 50c Yd. 
New rainproof Covert Cloth for the natty Fall 
Walking Skirt—castor, brown, blue and 
oxford mixtures—so to 54 inch widths—different 
grades, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 a yard. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 








Photography for the 


AMATEUR 


at 
half its former cost. 


our 27 styles and sizes. 


Five Splendid Models at 
$1.60 to $4.80. 


AMERICAN CAMERA MFG, CO. 








Poco, Buck-Eye and 
American Cameras 
Genuinely good in every detail. 


Plates or Film as youchoose. Free, 
illustrated catalogue tells all about 


926 St. Paul St, Rochester, N. Y. 












daylight loading, film 


Poco Cam 


Catalogue, mail 
Lf YORK CAMERA EXCH 








FREE DELIVERY 


of a Pocket Folding Touriet, 

Camera, 
sizes 1-2x 81- ay Voaded with an 
Kastman Cartrid: lim. Special 


as a the Puckere ena and 





d f ‘Fargain List ont 
send for vo pte 


Dept. 114 Fulton Be N. ¥. 





use Williams’ 


Shaving Soap. 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp to pay postage. 


Write for booklet «« How to Shave.”’ 


Are you fond of 
your face? If so, 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 





PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


otes @ luxuriant wth. 
Never Fails to te to Restore Grey 















Senior = Ellis Spear, formerly Com.of Patents. 
Bpear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C, 


ATENTS= 


for *“‘ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 





tional CURE. Book J Free. 
AND ASTHM Write at once for it, to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
HAY FEVE Symptoms never return. A com- 
plete and permanent constitu. 





hea D. FOLSOM AaMS CO., 314 Br ay, 


re going to sacrifice 
ha thousand guns this fall 
at ge never offered be- 


GUNS 222s 
nn. Our Special 


Double Barrel $10.00 cun = © to others costing 
£30.00. Send a gu stamp for com a catalogue. 





THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO. 


TELEPHONES g24 fot eit 


173 ST. CLAIR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Absctnesty cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAIL ED FREE. Addresa, 
Se ee Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,.Me, 
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The White Man’s Fish. 


B. F. SUTHERLAND. 

A band of Ute Indians had camped 
near Mr Hall’s orchard, Chief Ignacio 
was on his way to the hills to hunt, 
and With-la-with came along to cook, 
and to take care of little Red-flower. 
Tee-ma-ha and It-ta-ca were going to 
the hunting grounds with the chief to 
learn to be big Indians. Willie and 
Edith Hall were very glad to see the 
Indian ‘children, and invited them to 
the orchard to play. They went down 
through the grove of apricots, and came 
to some water. Willie pointed to a lit- 
tle hill with water all around it. 

“That’s Ground-hog island,” he said, 
“and it belongs to papa, It’s in our 
reservoir. Let’s go there and camp 
out!” 

“Woogh! Pretty good!” Tee-ma-ha 
said, but Red-flower and It-ta-ca could 
not talk very much, for they had not 
been to the white school. 

The bridge over the water is only a 
very long plank, and it rests on a post 
in the middle. Willie ‘went across first, 
and when the children were all on the 
island he swung the plank around on 
the post. “That's so Injuns can’t come 
in and scalp us—I mean other Injuns,’’ 
ne told Edith. 

“Ugh!” said Tee-ma-ha, ‘Maybe 
white man come in and club Indian!” 

“Oh, no; papa said we might play 


114 








TEE-MA-HA. 


here, if we are careful not to fall in 
the water and catch cold,” Edith said. 

“Maybe cold catch white girl; him no 
catch Indian!’ answered Tee-ma-ha, 

“Well, a white girl can catch fish, 
anyway!” she declared. 

“Good!” said Tee-ma-ha, “little white 
girl plenty good! Why not we all catch 
em fish?” 

Willie ran to a cache box hidden in 
the willows and brought out hooks and 
lines, a can of flour, and some cotton. 

Edith mixed the flour and cotton and 
wet it in the pond, and Red-flower 
baited hooks, like a good little Indian 
squaw. 

“Waugh!” said Tee-ma-ha, 
man’s bait no good!” 

“You'll see!”’ Willie declared. 

They cast their lines without any 
poles, for Willie told the Indians that 
was the way to catch carp in a reser- 
voir; and the bait must lie on the bot- 


“white 


THE 


tom, in the mud. “Now,” said Willie, 
“if you'll just wait—there, you’ve got 
one!” j 

The Indian boy pulled, 2nd pulled 
harder, and at last a -.cat dish came 
up, splashing the water .ike a good 
fellow. Tee-ma-ha ran to his fish and 
caught it in his hands, just as a white 
boy often does, but dropped it very 
quickly. *“Woogh!” he said, “him 
bones all come out on him back!” It 
was a carp, and Tee-ma-ha had never 
seen a fish with sharp spines on its 
back. 

“Well, it’s not as bad as a porcupine, 
anyway,” Willie said. 

They pulled the plank bridge back to 
its place, and ran to camp with the 
fish. With-la-with cooked it for them 
very nicely, and they gave her a part. 
When they had eaten the fish it was 
time for Willie and Edith to go home, 

“My! It was a good day!” Willie said. 

“Good!” said Tee-ma-ha, too; “but 
white man’s fish plenty queer. Him got 
bones on him back.” 


A Prophecy. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 








Dorothy tends her garden 
And keeps it neat and trim, 
Somebody nods in passing; 
Dorothy smiles at him. 


Dorothy looks her fairest; 
Rose of the June is sweet, 

Somebody toward the garden 
Hastens with eager feet. 


Somebody asks a favor; 
Dorothy’s cheeks are red. 

Far be it me from knowing 
What were the words they said, 


Summer will fade to ‘winter; 
Buds of the Easter wake— 
Dorothy’ll send me, maybe, 
Piece of her wedding cake, 
> —-- 


Twins Difficult to Identify. 


MRS W. H. MAURER, 





In response to the Editor’s request 
for photographs of twins and triplets, 
@ number of excellent photographs of 
twins have been sent in, but thus far 
no triplets. Herewith are shown two 
bright little Pennsylvania boys, who 
bear a striking resemblance to each 
other. This is the first of a series of 
interesting photographs of twins which 
will appear in these columns, The 
mother of these boys writes of them 
as follows: 

My twin boys were five years old last 


May. Their names are Mark and 
Clark. They resemble each other so 
much that neighbors who see them 


almost daily do not know them apart. 
When they were babies, even their 
papa and I were often in doubt. Mr 
Maurer would say “This is Mark.” I 
would say, “No, that is Clark.” And 
in order to decide and settle the ques- 
tion, we would brush back the hair on 
their foreheads and search for a little 
red spot, a birth mark, which distin- 
guishes Clark, 

Both have grown and developed very 
much alike. They have never varied 
more than one-half pound in weigh. 
Their characters are very much alike 
and the bond of affection is exception- 
ally strong. Still they will often quar- 


rel. Should we attempt to punish the 
one we think is in fault, the other 
one will regret and grieve ind take | 


his brother’s part. If one ‘rts him- 
self, the brother will cry just = > much 
as the one that is hurt. T°.-re is a 
slight difference in tastes only in cer- 
tain kinds of fruit. 





Furniture for Dolly. 
MAE Y. MAHAFFY, 





Every small owner of a doll, of what- 
soever size and condition, wiil be de- 


lighted with a set of di? furniture, 
even though of home ™mcnu=cture. A 
little knack in the carnenie /-~= and up- 
holstering lines, with % fe-v . .mple ma- 


terials, is all that is 2.¢e"ed \v fashion 
a set which will s-:'.fy the most fas- 
tidious little maiden. 

The size of the deii © 29 provided 
for must of course be :.2-.-j into con- 
sideration before begiht'n the work, 
and if the same matc-!<! be used for 


upholstering throughout, the effect will 
be more gratifying. 
For 


the bed, take <<” allow box of 


CHILDREN’S REALM 








CLARK AND MARK MAURER, 





suitable size. Sa'w from the top to with- 
in an inch of the bottom at every cor- 
ner just about an inch from the joint- 
ure in both directions. Cut away the 
oblong pieces along sides and ends be- 
tween these points, thus leaving a leg 
at each corner. Saw off one-third of 
the lid and tack to one end of the 
bed for the footboard, using the longer 
piece for the headboard. The upper 
corners may be rounded off with a 
knife. Give the whole a coat or two 
of paint, or cover smoothly each por- 
tion with plain oilcloth or brown 
denim. 

Make a mattress of bed ticking to fit, 
filling it with excelsior or dried corn 
husks. Over this stretch sheets and 
blanket. Gather a ruffle of silkoline or 
flowered muslin and fasten at each cor- 
ner so as to fall to the floor. A spread 
of the same or plain white material 
and a roll or pillows are then added. 

A dressing table is made by standing 
a small square box on end, covering 
the top with oilcloth, and draping the 
sides and front with the silkoline. If 
a small toy mirror is at hand fasten 
it upright at the back by nailing on 
small strips of wood. 

A table can be supplied by inverting 
a flat box after nailing a stick in each 
corner to serve for legs. Paint or cover 


smoothly, including legs, with the m, 
terial used for the bed. Form a py 
seat by inverting a narrow, shalio, 
box, padding well, and covering wit 
the silkoline, making a ruffle to f, 
all around. Odds and ends of silk ap, 
ribbon may be transformed into dain 
sofa pillows to add to the cozinegs , 
this seat. 

A chair or two will complete this out 
fit. These are made from boxes alg 
Select one about twice as long as it j 
wide and without a lid. Remove op, 
end and shorten the piece a mere trige 
Fasten small strips on the inside 5 
the box about one-third of the wa, 
from the remaining end, which yj 
serve as the bottom of the chair. g}j 
the loose end in on these strips like , 
shelf, and upholster to form the seat 
The upright back and sides may als 
be upholstered if desired, and the who), 
covered to mutch the box seat. 


A Long Walk for Dorothy—Mothe 


and I have just returned to Massachy. 
setts from Wisconsin, where we hay 
been for a year with my brother, wh 
lives there. He has three very cute lit. 
tle girls, and when we were comin; 
away, on of them, Dorothy, aged four 
said: ‘I’m coming over to your hous 
some day and stay to supper.” Sh 
hasn’t much idea of the distance fp. 
tween her home and mine. On my wa) 
home I stopped over a day at Niagan 
Falls. I think the Horseshoe falls ar 
the most ‘wonderful of all; the spray 
that comes up from them is very beav- 
tiful, and the water looks so playful as 
it rushes over the mass of rocks, | 
think the New England hills and val- 
leys are much prettier than western 
country, although I like to visit there 
I am 13 years old and live on a farm 
of 160 acres.—[Henrietta H. 








My papa takes the Agriculturist and 
I read the little boys’ and girls’ letters 
and think they are very nice. I am 
eight years old and go to school every 
day. I have four brothers and four 
sisters. My brother has a calf one year 
old. He hitches it up on his sleigh and 
takes a ride.—[Ruby L. Hill, New York 





In Turkey a very palatable product 
is obtained from grape juice by evap- 
orating it down to the consistency of 
molasses and then adding coarse wheat 
grits. This is dried in the sun on metal 
plates and is sold in cakes half an inch 
thick. It is called kersme. It is said! 
be nutritious and pleasant to the taste. 











Let the Men Wash 


if they will not buy you an 0. K. Washing Machine. 


does the work quicker, but- 

Ohe ter and much easier than any 
other washing machine 0D 
the market. 


Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Gan Run It 
while you hang up the clothes, Saves lots af time and hard 
work and does away with wash day backaches. 

Rotary Washer with revolvin, i 

very easily, almost noiseless, 
dividends a year, payable ever 
you see the O. K. at your local dealer’s store. If 
not handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied withone. Wringer box on every machine. 


H. F. Brammer Mfg. Go., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, Is, 


The only 
steel ball gearing. It runs 
he O. K. declares fifty-two 

wash day. We urge that 
@ does 




















of its own. 


WHY TAKE CONSTANT CARE 


| of your mouth, and neglect your pores, 
the myriad mouths of your sKin? HAND 
SAPOLIO does not gloss them over, or 
chemically dissolve their health-giving oils, 


yet clears them thoroughly, by a method 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES 


stained fingers absolutely, removing not only 
every suggestion of dirt, but also any dried, 
half-dead skin that disfigures the hands, and 
this in so gentle, wholesome a way as to 
materially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 
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it May Be Mine. 
MRS F, A, BRECK. 

It may be mine to miss abounding 
health; 

it may be mine to miss the clue of 
wealth; 

I may be blind to much I long to see. 

My hand be numb to what is offered 
me. 


I may be deaf to music’s sweetest 
chords; 

My life may lack endeavor’s high 
rewards; 

It may be mine to walk life’s way 


alone; 
I: may be mine to die unfamed, un- 


known. 
But if I miss some things my heart 
could crave, 
I. may be mine some wanderer to save, 
To strengthen one who else had gone 
astray. 
To lead another in an upward way, 
Tc hearten one upon a couch of pain, 


And thus to know I have not lived in 
vain. 





Baby’s Armlets 


MABEL LIVINGSTON, 





Sc thing to hold baby’s sleeves up 
out of the ‘way is often needed, for the 
little ones grow 
sofast that often- 
times the sleeves 
are made largein 
the beginning in 
order to save the 
time that would 
be necessary to 
make new ones, 





These little arm- 
lets just the thing to keep them in 
the proper place. 

' d over the top of the arm is 
n the Indian bead work that has 
hee popular the past season, light 
I is forming the design, white 
irid the background. This band 
sh ibout 2 inches long and be 
lines ith light blue satin ribbon, if 
blue the color desired. After you 
hav nished the bead band, tie the 
thr to make sure the beads will 
not off when it is sewed to the 
ribb« 

N take two pieces of the ribbon, 
whi should be about % inch in width, 
€ 6 inches in length, and sew to- 
g¢ a short distance from the edges 
an 1a flat elastic through, making 
it the size you wish the armlet. Be 
sul d have ribbon long enough so 
it will shir prettily over the elastic. 
Sew to the band and finish with little 


rosettes of baby ribbon. These dainty 
trifles take the place of the long used 
pins and make a very pretty finish to 
baby’s toilet, for which the fond mame 
ma is ever on the lookout. 








Her Secret, 
H. M. R. 

“You look so cool, Mrs Sanford, that 
I quite envy you; in fact, I always envy 
you in hot weather. How you manage 
to keep yourself looking so fresh and 
cool while the rest of us poor mortals 
look like animated peony bushes, is be- 
yond my comprehension.” 

3 speaker lifted her dainty hand- 
kerchief to her flushed cheeks, and cast 
an admiring glance at the little lady in 
white, who was busy with her embroid- 
ery, although the thermometer was in 
the neties. A pleased smile  flitted 
across Mrs Sanford’s pretty face, anda 
twinkle brightened her eye, as she made 
answer: “It is nothing peculiar to me, 
I assure you, Mrs Leslie. The condi- 
0 under which I keep myself, dur- 


it the heated term, may be enjoyed 
by you, as well as by me, and with the 
same result.” 
I “Oh, there is a secret, then,’ 
“Yes, there is a secret, I admit,” 
laughed Mrs Sanford, “but it is a secret 
Which I would be glad to have everyone 
know. It has tided me over many swel- 
tering midsummer days, when family 
cares or sickness have kept me from 
the seashore and mountains. The se- 
cret for keeping cool, at home, in hot 
Weather, was given me by a family doc- 
tor who had practiced it himself for 
years, and who thus kept himself in 
condition to attend to his duties all 


’ said Mrs 


through the summer with comparative 
ee fort. He informed me that he al- 
Vi 


‘'S took a cold bath every morning 


on rising, but instead of using a towel, 
he let his skin dry naturally. This 
saved any friction, and the body, once 
cooled off in this way, would remain 
cool for several hours. At noon he got 
into the bath tub again, just in and 
out, and let his body dry off, as before, 
It doesn’t take long, on a hot day, as 
you will find if you try it. Two or three 
such divs during the day keep one de- 
lightfully cool. And if you are denied 
the luxury of a bath tub, as I am, you 
will find that a cold sponge bath will 
work wonders.” 

“And is that all?’ asked Mrs Leslie 
in a disappointed tone of voice. 

“That is all,”” was the answer. Is it 
too simple to appeal to you?” 

“No, indeed; be assured that I shall 
try it as soon as I get home,” was the 
reply. 





Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4315—The little apron shown here 
is a most satisfactory one for every- 
day wear. The front is laid in three 
box-pleats, which are stitched to waist 


length, and then are left loose to afford 
plenty of width over the little dresses. 
The trouble with so many tight aprons 
is in the tight fronts, which crush the 
little starched dresses so that they 
look dreadfully rumpled when the 
apron is removed. The back is plain 
and the straps may or may not be 
used, 

No 6030—An important item of every 
Woman’s dress is the charming cone 
structions that have entirely super- 

















No 4315—Child’s Apron, 2 and 4 years. 
seded the plain, severe stocks of a short 
time ago. In fact, at no time have 
dainty neck accessories been s0 popu- 
lar, for it is mostly in these finishing 


touches of the toilet that style lies. 
With the dainty new designs shown 
herewith for a guide, any woman with 
a little ingenuity can make a great va- 
riety of stocks, and with such slight 
expense that she can afford any num- 
ber of them. With such heavy shirt 
waist materials as are now in vogue, 
it becomes necessary to have separate 
stocks of thinner material, for who 





would think of making dainty collars 
from those heavy mercerized cottons? 
Sizes, small, medium and large. 

HOW TO ORDER, 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


=_ 


Pea Salad—Put 1 can peas over the 


fire in a saucepan and let boil till quite 
tender, adding a little water if needed. 
When done thicken the juice with flour 
and butter rubbed together. Season 
well with pepper, salt and powdered 
sage or mace, and when cold add the 
heart of a bunch of celery and a small 
minced onion. Boil 8 eggs quite hard: 
remove the shells, mince the whites and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Now 
add to the peas: stir in % cup good 
cider vinegar and last of all 2 table- 





MOTHERS AND 









DAUGHTERS 


























Nothing is so conducive to the 
health and happiness of children 
as a day’s romp out of doors, 
followed at bed-time by a warm 
bath with Ivory Soap.. Made of 
pure, fresh oils, Ivory is sooth- 
ing to the skin, cleanses the 
pores and promotes restful and 


refreshing sleep. 








It floats. 











spoons melted butter. Garnish the top 
with the egg: yolks either sliced or 
grated.—[Anna Glenwood. 





Berry Muffins—Mix 2 cups sifted 
flour, % teaspoon salt and 2 rounded 
teaspoons baking powder. Cream % cup 
butter with % cup sugar, add beaten 
yolk of 1 egg, 1 cup milk, the flour 
mixture and white of 1 egg beaten stiff. 
Stir in carefully 1 cup blueberries which 
have been rinsed, dried and rolled in 
flour. Bake in muffin pans 20 minutes, 
[Betsy. 





Banana Sherbet—Boil together for 


five minutes 1% pt sugar and 1 pt water. 
Let it get cold, then add the juice « 

& small lemon and of an orange, and 
% doz bananas mashed fine. Freeze un- 
til it begins to thicken, then pour in 1 


cup cream and freeze to the consist- 


ency of mush. Serve in punch cups.— 
[Mrs Shirley St Aubyn. 





With Leftover Ice Cream—We had 
2 qts of ice cream left after entertain- 
ing a few friends one evening. The 
weather was warm, and by the next 
day our cream was melted. It was of 
two flavors, but we mixed it thoroughly 
with 2 well-beaten eggs, and baked it 
as a custard. This makes a delicious 
and economical dessert.—[D. 








Days Free Trial 


allowed on all our bicycles. We 
ON ‘APPROVAL — 


i a. — not satisf 


urn 
igh YY wae 
Bienes eg are °$g-75 to $47 
Coaster ‘ie, Hedgethorne Pune 
ture proof Tires and best equipment. 


Se aa 7 t $12 












Factory Cost, 


WA 
in each town to take orders from 
sample wheel furnished by us. Our 
y agents rea and ag Wnts at once for 
catalogues and our ec er. 
AUTOMOBIL ieee Sewing Ma- 
chines, Sundries, —_ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Bon «773A 


age book / 
PATE NTS Siamese references 


ITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. 














A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home % 
every intelligent agriculturist, The cost is merely 
nominal-— The terms unprecedentedly 
No cash in advance required, 
To avail yourself of this wonderfal ehance, address 
@ postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
New York, and on back of it writes Bend me pare 
ticulars of your ae Fe in trade, as adver- 
ised in thie journal then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 



















































































ENSSLAGE CUTTER 
OR SHREDDER 
Will be shipped to re. 
sponsible parties on THIS 
POSITIV GUARANTEE 
thatit will run with less power 
and do faster work, prove 
more convenient to use and 
safer, stronger and more sim- 
plethan any other BLOWER 
SILO FILLER made. Get 
our proposition and printed 
matter, 


WILDER - STRONG IMPL. €O., 


Monzoz, Micu. 
Boz 12 ‘ 





Superior to all 
other drills. 


on. or dry 
feriilizers, In- 
creases cro 
profits. Hig 
wheels, broad 
tires, low steel 


frame. Fuily 

warranted, 

; , og Write for free 
-_ catalogre, 

SPANGLER [AFS. C)., 893 Cueen Street, York, Pa 











Southwick 


Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES 


make the solid compact bales 
that fill cars and save freight. 









Ite feed 
ae " opening is 
Guaran SS almost double 


the size of others. 
Y Low bridge—7 inches 
high—for horses to step 
over. Strong, safe, light. 
Adapted to bank barns. 4 
Sizes and Styles, Horse and Steam 
Power, Wood or Steel Construction. 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, lll. 














MILL MACHINERY 


You have onlyto inves- 
A tigate the merits of 
ey =a American Saw Millis 
Shem to be convinced of their su- 
a periority. Factory right at 
‘oe iv.rs of iron, coat aad stoel production. est freight rates. 
Prices; ust right too. Five sizes portable saw mills. Edgers, trimmers, 
shiazle machines, lath inilis, cord wood, cut-off and rip eaws, steam 
‘sod casollae engines, feed mills. Supplies of every description, Free 
Catalogue. Ask for it. Describes everything in detail. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO, 
New York Olty. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
wood, 32 page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to Ceme- 
teriesand Churches. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box Winchester, Ind, 
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605 Engineering Bidg. 

















DeLOACH PAT. x 
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TRIPLEX HAY BALER. SELF-FEEDER. LOW IN PRICC. 
For liand, Horse or Belt Power. Leverage 40 to |. 
Bales quicker, easier and more solid than any 


other. Also Grinding Mills, Water Wheels, Saw 
Mills, etc. DE LOACH MILL MFG. CO. Cat. Free. 
MEW YORK Box 928, Atlanta, Ga. ST. Lovis 





SEPARATORS AND 
for 1, 2 and 3 horses; level or even tread. 
Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Nand ___asae 






re, ay 
_ i See 
4 = | : 
an: Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; 


Sa 1 
and Wood Rollers; Engines, 3 to 25 H, P., mounted or stationary, 


THE MESSINGER MFG, CO., Tatamy, Pa. 





New Poultry Books 


i . G. B. Fiske.........-.$0. 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.i-iske. 3 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
° “ Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





ONE 25-LB. PAIL 
MADE ME $200 CASH 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 


Paris, ILLINo!rs. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
GENTLEMEN :—One pail of your “International Stock Food” made me 


$200. 


I had a bunch of pigs that my neighbors advised me to drive into 
the creek to get rid of them but I bought one 25-Ib. 


pail of ‘International 


Stock Food” and in one hundred days I sold the bunch for $200 cash. I 
am so well pleased with “International Stock Food” that I am never with- 


out it. 


AAA o~ 


Yours truly, 


CHAS. DUNN. 


PP 





Beware of Inferior Imitations and Substitutes. Write Us About “‘International Stock Food.” We 
Have Thousands of Testimonials and Wi.l Pay You $1000 Cash If They Are Not Genuine, 


OOP PL LDL De 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” §a~3 FEEDS for UNE CENT<@4 Won the Highest Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class Medicinal Preparation, made from 
Powdered Roots, Barks, Seeds and Herbs, to give to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs, in small amounts as cn addition to their regular grain feed 
to secure better digestion and assimilation so that each animal will obtain more nutrition from all grain eaten. Scientific authorities prove that the average animal digests 


55 percent. of the average kind of feeds. 


g “International Stoek Food’ will cause them to digest 70 to 75 per cent. We paid t 
“Interna ional Stock Food’? was a high-class medicinal preparation. Many other kinds did not pay any War Tax because they c 


government $40,000.00 War Tax because 
ed to the government that They Did Not 





Use medicinal ingredients and did not claim medicinal results, You ean afford to use preparations of this kind Only On A “.cc‘cinsl Basis, “International Steck Food’? 
yurifies the blood, ‘‘tones up’ and permanently strengthens the entire system. It cures or prevents many fo: ms of disease. It wi:l save you $10.00 per year in the Feed of 
very Horse You Work and its use will only cost you $2.50 per year. It saves grain and 30 to 60 days’ time tu growing and fattening all kinds of stock and is endorsed by 


over one million farmers who have used it for fifteen years, 


fails to give you satisfactory, paying results and its use only costs you 62 8 FECDS for ONE CENT.“@O 


A$300000 STOCK BOOK FREE 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS 
WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 CASH IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


The Cover of this Book is s Beautiful Live Stock Picture 62 Printed in Six Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertising on it. 


Size of Book is 6% by 9 inches. 


It is absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. 
imitations and substitutes. Nochemist can separate and name all of the ingredients we use. Any company or chemist claiming to do so is a Self-Con 
a Paid Falsifier. Insist on having the genuine “International Stock Food.’’— &> It is sold by 100,000 Dealers on a “Spot 


Beware of the mony cheap and inferior 
essed Ignoramus or 
in Guarantee”’ to Refund Your Money if it ever 





It cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings, which are the finest 
engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogsand Poultry that you have ever seen. 
actua) photographs and are. worthy of a place in any library. 


Fhese 183 Engravings are all made from 
It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the 


Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry... I¢ contains Lie Engravings of many very noted Animals. 
s@ It contains-a Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it describes 


all common diseases and tells you how to treat them. 
All Correspondence will be promptly answered as we have an office force of 25 people inclading 121 typewriters. 


WE WILL MAIL BOOK 1o'¥ou FREE Sostxce rreriio 


If You Will Write Us At Once, Letter or Postal Card, and ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 


ist. —NAME THIS PAPER. 


ADDRESS 
AT ONCE... 


2nd.—HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD C 


MINNEAPOLIS 
eg MINN., U.S.A, Also Large Factory at Toronto, Canada. 


The Veterinary Illustrations are large and absolutely reliable. 





Largest Stock Food Factory in the World, 
Capital Paid in $2, 000,000.00. 
This Engraving Shows Our New 

Minneapolis Factory. 
it Contains 18 Acres of Floor Space, 


DAN PATCH 1:564---FREE 


FASTEST HARNESS HORSE IN THE WORLD 


Dan Eats “International Stock Food’’ Every Day and 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 


Mile Reeord, 
Half-Mile Record, 0:56 Mile Recordto Wagon, « 


HIS BEAUTIFUL 


» 1:564% Mile Reeord on Nalf-Mile Track, 2:031¢ 
* 1:57 Two-Bille Record, “es © @ 


COLORED 


Mile Record te High Wheet Salky, Tp 
eS 


PICTURE FRE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine 
Lithographs of him. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast 
Miles and are Free of Advertising. The large Colored Lithograph 

# will show Dan hitched as you see him inthis engraving. 


IT WILL ALSO BE MAILED FREE--Postage Prepeid 
Bar iF YOU ANSWER THE “TWO QUESTIONS” AND SEND FOR BOOK DESCRIBED ABOVE.“Ge 








ITSELF 


for wood 
sawing, 
threshing 
and general 
shep work, 
Betorebuy- 
ing, write 
for Catalog 
Cc, Ei 










99 GASOLENE 
ENGINE, 











ADVANCE 





illustrates 28 Styles, and tells how the ADVANOE FENOE is constructed. 
there are no loose ends at the top and bottom of the fence. Stock can’t injure Advance Fence without 
ye use THIE beat ’ DAYS F steel i 


YS FREE 


ou are not perfectly satisfied after giving it a fair trial you can ship it back at our expense. 
i None of it comes back. 


cell ADVANCE ~ 
rence. ON T 


IRTY D 


| adn under these conditions, 


TheExtraMone 


that the dealer charges this profit) 
makes the fence no better. You might 
as wel! keep that part (the profit) — 
self. It is easierto buy your fence 
direct from the factory—it gives yous 
larger line to choose from. We sell 
at wholesale prices and pay freight 
to your railroad station on ° 


more: FREE FENCE BOOK 


r 

Our 
The Stay Wire Can’t Slip and 
tear- 
wire. You take no risk at all—we 
RIAL We will let you 

be the judge. 

We se)! all our 


ar customers are satisfied. They know our prices 


and quality. If you knew we could expect an order from you. Your name and address on a postal card will 


bring our Book and Wholesale Prices. W rite tod 


ADVANCE FENCE Co. 


ay. 
3 





5624 Old St., Peoria, Ill. 
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SUPERIOR 
DISC DRILLS 


Never Choke in Trash’ 


Superior Division 


| AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE (0. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.. 


Send for Catalog D 23 
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trouble. 


Built 





‘TT Rese are other gasoline engines, but none that start 50 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Z, No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 


Perfectly built. 
as weil in January as July. 


An igniter that always ignites. Works 
I zice reasonable. “Write for catalog. 


by tae ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S. Market St.,Boston, Mass. 








UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCING 


is strongest and best by every test. Our low prices 
will surprise you. We ship from mills in Conn., Iil., 
Calif.,and guarantee promptdelivery. Write to-day 
for FREE catalog of Farm, Lawn. and Poultry Fence. 
Mase Bros., 12-18 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








5 The Fearless Rallway 


Horse Powers 
easier and yield move power than any other. 
Buited to Cutting, Sawing Pumping, Thres- 
i farm uses. Also Threshers, Engines, 
Fat Cutters, Saw Machines, Round Silos, etc. Vat 
Malogue free. 


RDER MFG. CO., Codlerkitl, ¥. Y. 



















